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CLUB. 


By Katharine M. Thayer. 


SHE club fever,’’ it has 
been said, “is like the 
epizootic which swept 
through the country a 
few years dgo.” Cer- 

tainly, during the last few years, 
women’s clubs have sprung up with 
amazing rapidity throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
They have undertaken various prob- 
lems,—of establishing better sanitary 
conditions, of promoting educational 
interests, the hygiene of home and 
schools, and allied subjects, and have 
shown that they can work effectively 
with other organizations. But it is 
to be regretted when a club devotes 
itself to so-called practical work ex- 
clusively, and when other aims are 
crowded out which would be a source 
of quickening life and strength for its 
members individually. 

It is pleasant to compare the work 
of the various clubs, their aims, their 
methods of procedure, and the differ- 
ent plans which they form for the bet- 
terment of humanity or for their own 
educational improvement. Thus 
much good is gained both in the way 


The in- 
teresting accounts of women's clubs 
in the GRANITE MONTHLY incline us 
to add our mite in the form of a 
sketch of the Nashaway Woman’s 
club of Nashua. 


of help and of inspiration. 


Mrs. E. F. McQuesten 


Founder of the Nashaway Woman’s Club. 


In May, 1896, Mrs. McQuesten, 
wife of Dr. E. F. McQuesten, invited 
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several ladies of this city to meet at 
her residence to form a club for the 
These 
ladies organized, a constitution and 


sake of mutual improvement. 


by-laws being drawn up and adopted 
and officers chosen. According to 
the constitution the ‘‘ object shall be 
to promote sociability, mental cul- 
ture, and to further the education of 
women.”’ 

The name given to the club was 
the Nashaway Woman's club, Nash- 
away being the name of the tribe of 
Indians who made the banks of the 
Nashua river their favorite headquar- 
ters ‘‘ long ago.”’ 
The number of members was at 
first limited to fifty, afterward to one 
hundred and fifty, then to two hun- 
dred, which is the present limit, but 
with a waiting list ready to come in 
whenever any vacancies occur. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, Mrs. Nancy W. Moore; 
first vice-president. Mrs. Martha E. 


Mrs. O. C. Moore 


First President Nashaway Woman's 


Club. 
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Mrs. George Bowers 


President Nashaway Woman's Club. 


Powell; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Anna E. McQuesten; secretary, Mrs. 
Lizzie N. Flinn; Miss 
Lucy F." Thayer; directors, Mrs. 
Carrie E. B. Stark, Mrs. A. Isabel 
Barr, Mrs. Ellen G. Whithed, Mrs. 
Anna M. Spalding, Mrs. K. F. Mc- 
Questen, Mrs. M. Etta Knight. 

The first five of these officers were 
each reélected for three successive 
years. One section of the constitu- 
tion states that ‘‘no person shall 
serve more than three consecutive 
years in the office to which she may 
be elected.’’ 

The next year, the fourth, Mrs. 
Urania E. 


treasurer, 


who had been 
prominent as president of various 
other societies, was elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. Maria D. Adams, first 
vice-president; Miss R. W. Longley, 
second vice-president ; Miss Kate M. 
Thayer, secretary; Mrs. Della H. 
Allton, treasurer. 


Bowers, 


Last April, at the commencement 


of the fifth year, Mrs. Urania E. 
Bowers, who had so very ably served 
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the previous year, was reélected 
president ; Miss Roxanna W. Long- 
ley, first vice-president; Mrs. Susan 
F. Wallace, second vice-president ; 
Miss Katharine M. Thayer, secre- 
tary; Miss Mabel Chandler, treasur- 
er; directors, Mrs. Eliza D. Rams- 
dell, Mrs. Emma L. Parker, Mrs. 
M. Carrie Barnard, Mrs. Bertha R. 
Heath. Mrs. Ellen M. Hussey, and 
Mrs. Mabel Harriman. The direc- 


Mrs. George A. Ramsde 


Director. 


spicuous in the calendar, either in 
the lettering or the cover. Our 
motto is 


“The Kingdom of Thought has no Enclosure.’’ 


Mrs. J. B. Paiker 


Director. 


tors each serve three years. Among 
those who have served besides those 
mentioned above, are Mrs. Martha 
A. Greenleaf, Mrs. Emma W. Gray, 
and Mrs. Helen B. Underhill. 

In consideration of the valuable 
services of Mrs. McQuesten as found- 
er and Mrs. Moore as first president, 
they have been elected honorary 
officers. 

The club joined the State Federa- 
tion October 15, 1896. The club 


Mrs. Webster P Hussey 
color is scarlet, which is made con- 


Director. 
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The meetings are generally held 
on the second and fourth Mondays 
of each month, at which lectures are 
usually given. Sometimes we have 
had a symposium, consisting of papers 





or discussions, ending with a club 
tea. Last year we had a Children's 
day, when the children of members 
were entertained. This year we 
have had a new departure, a Teach- 
ers’ afternoon, with a lecture and a 
club tea. The lecture, a fine one, 
was given by Mrs. Mary Inez Wood, 
one of the talented women of the 
clubs in Portsmouth. 

In addition to these regular meet- 
ings we have six departments of 
study, —literature, practical study, 
parliamentary law, art and architec- 
ture, current events, and music. 
Each of these classes have twenty 
dollars given to them and they are 
expected to furnish one lecture upon 
their particular department for the 


WOMAN’S CLUB. 


benefit of the whole club. A chair- 
man is appointed for each department 
and the classes are held in private 
houses. Last year they became so 
interested that nearly every class had 
extra meetings, more than printed in 
the calendar. 

One, the class in practical study, 
has two or three gentlemen talk 
to the class each afternoon about 
‘*Emergencies in the Household,’’ 
“Home Training,” “ Business Forms 
for Women,’’ ‘‘ Municipal House- 
keeping,’’ etc., after which questions 
are asked. 

At the other classes no papers gen- 
erally are read, but the subjects are 
discussed by the members. Thus it 
will be seen that 


** Knowledge rare we seek—and share.”’ 





Mrs. James H. Tolles 


Chairman Class in Music. 


Much interest is manifested in 
all the departments. The Current 
Events class is planning an outing 
for summer for which a dainty dish 
of the Philippine Islands, brought to 
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light by their study, has been sug- 
gested for their menu. 

Once a year a “Gentlemen’s Night” 
is given, which is really the society 
event of the season. This year, as 





usual, it was a success. The hall 
was handsomely decorated with lau- 
rel, ferns, and bunting. The figures 
1900 were upon the wall in white in- 
candescents set in a frame of similar 
lights. One minute before midnight 
the bugle sounded and the lights be- 
gan to fade away. In their places 
as the clock struck twelve the figures 
for the beginning of the twentieth 
century, 1901, appeared in red incan- 
descents, and all present united in 
singing ‘‘America.’’ The lecture of 
the evening was by Mrs. Jeannette 
Robinson Murphy, whose subject was 


‘*’'The Survival of African Music in 
America.” Dancing followed the lec- 
ture. 

At the commencement of each club 
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season a reception has been given by 
the board of managers to the mem- 
bers in the Boat Club house, which 
has been most kindly offered by the 
directors of the Boat club. It is situ- 
ated on the banks of the Nashua 
river. From the piazza a lovely view 
of the winding river with the foliage 
on the banks and the hill beyond rich 
in their autumn coloring, is seen, 
making it an ideal place. At this re- 
ception the president gives an ad- 
dress, and the secretary a summary 
of the arrangements made during the 
summer by the board of managers for 
the various departments and lectures 
for the coming season. They 


** plan that all be fresh and new, 
Important matter yet attractive too.’ 


’ 





Mrs George E. Balcom 


Chatrman Class in Parliamentary Law. 


The result of their work is shown in 
the calendars, which are distributed 
at this meeting. The treasurer ren- 
ders her account of the finances and 
the chairman of each department 
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Miss Chariotte A. Goodale. 


Chatrman Class in Literature. 


gives a synopsis of the work which 
she and her assistants have planned 
for the winter’s study. Songs and 
music are furnished by the class in 
music. All partake of “the cup which 
cheers but not inebriates,’’ and de- 
part with the remembrance of an- 
other pleasant afternoon stored away 
in their memories. 

In May the club entertained the 
New Hampshire State Federation of 
Women's Clubs. The exercises were 
held in the Unitarian church and din- 
ner was served in the Armory near by, 
where was also held a brilliant recep- 
tion in the evening. The music at 
the federation was given entirely by 
members of the club, and many com- 
pliments were received upon its ex- 
cellence. We have not as many his- 
torical places to show to strangers as 
were shown in Portsmouth, where the 
last annual meeting of the Federation 
was held, but one house, called “The 
Haunt,” owned by Col. W. E. Spald- 


WOMAN’S CLUB. 


ing, is filled entirely, from cellar to 
roof, with a rich collection of old- 
fashioned furniture. Colonel Spald- 
ing kindly extended an invitation to 
the delegates and visiting members 
to examine it, and many availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 

We have generally had very fine 
lectures. This year we have had 
Miss Minnie Eliot Tenney, Miss 
Helen A. Whittier, Miss O. M. E. 
Rowe, Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Mary 
Inez Wood, and have in anticipation 
Mrs. Erving Winslow, Mrs. Fannie 
C. Hayward, and Judge Charles R. 
Corning. Last year we had Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith and other talented 
lecturers. 

The class in music, of which there 
is superior talent in the club, furnish 
several fine musical selections of the 
highest order at each afternoon's lec- 
ture. 

For practical work in the city the 





Mis H L Smith 


Chairman Class in Practical Study. 
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club has furnished a room in the hos- 
pital and also given a large picture 
to the training school. 

Thus it will be seen that there has 
been enough to keep us busy during 
the club season, over forty meetings 
in all. A portion of these have been 
lectures, but the majority have been 
classes for study. 

One must study in order to keep in 
touch with the current literature and 
the current events of the day. The 
more one knows, the more they wish 
to know. There are but few who 
can boast that classes do them no 
good. The enthusiasm of the chair- 


IN OTHER DAYS. 
By Wilbur D. Spencer. 


The fragrance of the faded flower is ever sweeter 
Than one fresh blown ; 

The sanctity of earthly days is far completer 
When they have flown. 


The half-forgotten song of yesterday enchants us 


More than the new; 


Some face of youth in tender memory still haunts us 


And keeps us true. 


The lilt of birds in olden times has sounded purer 


To childish ears; 


The voices of the hallowed past are always surer 


To start our tears. 


The early loves and friendships, won of you, are dearer 


Than earthly ties ; 


Familiar stars in heaven itself are growing nearer 


To dimmer eyes. 


And so, the change of time, or even death, can never 


Obstruct our ways, 


For we shall find once more, and live again forever, 


Those other days. 


IN OTHER DAYS. 
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man kindles a like spirit in class 
members. Knowledge and reform 
are the watchwords of the present 
and the future. 

‘*The intellectual life,’’ as some 
one else has said, ‘‘is less an ac- 
quirement than an attitude of mind, 
and one great good of the woman’s 
club, not always recognized, is that 
it has improved the ‘attitude of 
mind’ for many a woman unaccus- 
tomed to the deeper ranges of 
thought. It has afforded a needed 
impulse toward broader living, a 
genuine stimulus to independent 
thinking.”’ 





THE WHITTIER PINE. 


By Lewis A. Browne. 


NoTE.—This tree, situated on Sunset Hill, Centre Harbor, N. H., is knownYas,the ‘“‘ Whittier 
Pine,’’ and was the tree the poet had in mind when he wrote the ‘‘ Wood Giant.’”” Mr. Whittier 
passed many of his summers at Centre Harbor, and while there his favorite haunt}was'beneath 


See frontispiece. 


It stands alone, this giant pine, 

On brow of Sunset Hill; 

Long nourished by a power divine, 
Long guarded by His will. 


Well should its branches wave on high, 
Above all other trees ; 

Outlined in green against the sky, 
Swayed gently in the breeze. 


Well should it be to all endeared, 
Who know its history best, 

And know the poet, so revered, 
Who journeyed there to rest. 


For this majestic pine has been, 
What privilege to know it, 
Companion to that best of men, 
The gentle Quaker poet. 


While seated ’neath its cooling shade, 
Well sheltered from sun’s rays, 

Who knows the inspirations made 
For him those summer days? 


While zephyrs stirred each branch innate 
With nothing to impede, 

Those murmurings did he translate 

And leave for us to read. 


When thrilled the song-birds from each limb 
With joy none could coerce, 

’*T was echoed from the tree to him 

Who put it in his verse. 


’T was Whittier’s favorite spot, this tree, 
Deep-rooted in the sod, 

Where oft alone he came to be ; 
Alone—save with his God. 


The Quaker poet has passed away, 
Leaving an honored name, 
Leaving his songs to live alway, 
Leaving his share of fame. 


The giant pine on Sunset Hill, 
Where oft he used to come, 

Is murm’ring in the breezes still, 
Murm’ring his requiem. 
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EARLY LIFE OF REV. THOMAS BALDWIN, A NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE CIRCUIT-RIDER OF 1783. 


By Ernest Albert Barney. 


SHOMAS BALDWIN, 
41 the only son of Thomas 
and Mary Baldwin, was 
born in Bozrah, Conn., 





December 23, 1753. 
His father was attached to the mili- 
tary service, and rose to some dis- 
tinction in the Colonial army. He 
diced when the boy was twelve years 
of age. Four years later his mother 
married a Mr. Eames, and they re- 
moved to Canaan. 

His mother’s family was distin- 
guished for talent; and she herself 
not only possessed a vigorous intel- 
lect, but was a woman of strong reli- 
gious character and great spiritual- 
ity. It is to her Thomas owed the 
distinguished traits of his character. 
From very infancy he was noted for 
his unruffled serenity. In his boyish 
sports, he was always the enemy of 
oppression and a peacemaker among 
his playmates; he was also remark- 





able for a taste for reading and de- 
voted every leisure moment to the 
improvement of his mind. 

As a young man he was peculiarly 
noted for the sprightliness of his wit. 
Though always innocent and unof- 
fending, it was frequently pungent 
and to the point. One day when he 
was assisting some carpenters who 
were framing the timbers of a house, 
a workman, who was fond of a joke, 
pressed young Baldwin to give his 
idea of the personality of the devil. 
He had an axe in his hand and re- 
quested the man to place his foot on 
the log and replied, ‘‘ With cloven 
feet you could impersonate his sa- 
tanic majesty to perfection.’’ The 
laugh that followed silenced the fun- 
loving workman, and convinced him 
that the young man was able to take 
care of himself. 

On September 22, 1775, he was 
married to Ruth Huntington of Nor- 
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Church at Canaan Street wher 


wich, Conn., with whom he lived 
most happily until her death, Febru- 
ary 11, 1812. In April, 1778, a son 
was born. The following November 
this beloved child, fresh from the 
hand of God, was taken away during 
the absence of the father. A little 
headstone of slate, carved by his own 
hand,—obtained from an outcropping 
seam near Lebanon—now marks the 
last resting-place of his beloved child 
in the cemetery near the Congrega- 
tional church. Only a part of the 
name is legible. The date is Novem- 
ber 22, 1778, ‘‘in his 7 month. This 
fading flower cut down and withered 
in an hour.’’ The loss of this child 
was to have a lasting influence on his 
life. He wrote, ‘‘ This painful event 
was rendered more distressing, both 
to me and my dear companion, by 
the circumstance of my being absent 
at the time. As oppressed with grief 


I rode silently homeward, the thought 
struck me: ‘ This is the voice of God 
to call me to repentance.’ ”’ 

During this time Thomas Baldwin 
was actively engaged in the service 
of the town, and was elected town 
clerk for the years 1777-’78—"79. Be- 
fore he was thirty years of age he 
was chosen to represent the town of 
Canaan in the state legislature, and, 
as he was repeatedly elected to the 
office it is presumed that he dis- 
charged his duties in a manner to 
satisfy his constituents. In 1775 he 
determined to devote himself to the 
legal profession, and had actually 
commenced his studies with reference 
to it, but his mind now took a differ- 
ent direction and he soon abandoned 
the purpose altogether. 

The early settlers had little time to 
devote to educational work. Schools 
were rare and the modes of instruc- 
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tion palpably defective. Therefore, 
on account of his superior education, 
Thomas Baldwin was generally se- 
lected on the Sabbath to read a sermon 
to the people who assembled for pub- 
lic worship at Deacon Welche’s barn 
on South road. He began first to 
exhort in public meetings, and in 
August, 1782, he became, in the tech- 
nical sense, a preacher. 

In the spring of 1783 the Baptist 
church in Canaan proposed to him to 
receive ordination; he consented, but 
declined to be installed over that par- 
ticular church, though it was under- 
stood that he would perform the 
duties of a pastor so long as he might 
find it convenient to remain with it. 
The council convened in Canaan, 
June 11, 1783, at which time he was 
ordained to the work of an evange- 
list. He continued to labor in 
Canaan for seven years. 


He had no stipulated salary, and 
the money that he received did not 
average more than forty dollars a 
year, as nearly all his salary was 
paid in the products of the farm. 
The church-members gave of what- 
ever they had,—meal, beans, grain, 
merchantable pork, apples, and other 
products. At this time the annual 
‘‘Spinning Bee’’ was a great social 
event for the women of the parish. 
On an appointed day they came to 
the parson’s house, each bearing her 
own flax-wheel and flax, and spun 
linen thread, which was afterward 
woven into linen for the use of the 
It was also 
a custom at this time for each male 
church-member to give to the pastor 


minister and his family. 


annually, on a certain day in the 
winter, a load of the best hard wood. 
As each parishioner delivered his gift 
at the parsonage door he was served 





The Original Interior of the Church. 
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with ample slices of cake, cheese, 
and other refreshments. Stoves were 
not in use in the churches and fire- 
places would have made little change 
in the temperature of those large 
church interiors with the two rows of 
loosely framed windows that rattled 
and shook in windy weather and 
poured currents of cold air in upon 
the shivering audience. Nobody 
thought of staying at home from 
church, however, as the weekly life 
was so laborious and monotonous 
that they welcomed the Sabbath with 
its sermon and opportunity of meet- 
ing the neighbors and discussing the 
affairs of the parish and the nation at 
the noon hour. 

The following experience is from 
‘‘Memoirs of Rev. Thomas Bald- 
win,’’ during this early period of his 
ministry : 


“After sermon one Lord’s day, as was then 
customary, a brother present, who was far gone 
in consumption, addressed the people in a very 
effective exhortation; after which I was re- 
quested to pray. I engaged; but it is impossi- 
ble for me to describe the scene which opened 
to my view. Soon after I began to speak, my 
soul appeared drawn out in an uncommon de 
gree toward God, and the ecstacy of joy that I 
then felt, was absolutely indescribable and full 
of glory. I apprehended that I was about to 
quit the body. Words flowed as if it were 
without effort of thought. My language and 
conceptions appeared uncommonly elevated. 
When I had closed and opened my eyes, I per- 
ceived the assembly almost in tears. One man 
cried out in anguish of soul ‘I am undone.’ 
Some others, who had remained in a hardened 
stupid state until now, were trembling and 
weeping. These impressions with some, I 
have reason to hope, terminated in saving con- 
version to God. This gracious manifestation 
of divine mercy and goodness to me, was ac- 
companied with a peculiar peace, and calm- 
ness of mind. It was indeed the peace of God 
which passeth understanding. It was a season 
never to be forgotten while memory holds a 
place in my heart. I had never looked forward 
to any appointment with such desire as I now 
waited the return of the holy Sabbath, that I 
might meet with the children of God, and tell 


my fellow sinners the blessedness there is in 
believing.” 

Though he was generally at home 
on the Sabbath, he spent a consider- 
able part of almost every week in 
traveling and preaching in thinly 
settled places. When on these mis- 
sionary journeys he often carried a 
generous supply of apple seeds in his 
saddle-bags to plant in favorable 
localities near the homes and along 
the bridle paths, thus showing his 
thoughtfulness for generations as yet 
unborn. Sometimes he made jour- 
neys of more than one hundred miles, 
and that, too, through a wilderness, 
and in midwinter, depending almost 
entirely on the hospitality of the peo- 
ple; but so great was his zeal to 
preach the gospel to the poor that he 
accounted no sacrifice great by means 
of which he might accomplish his 
end. In his autobiography he states 
that he never received a contribution 
when preaching away from home. 
The people were not, however, so 
much wanting in kindness, as in the 
means of assisting a traveling min- 
ister. 

In describing one of these mission- 
ary journeys he wrote: 


““In March, 1790, I was called to a remote 
part of New Hampshire, to assist in constitut- 
ing a church. The journey was about one 
hundred miles. Preached twice on the Sab- 
bath at Haverhill, to a large and respectable 
audience. From Haverhill to Lancaster our 
way was chiefly through a wilderness, with a 
few log houses to relieve the solitude of the 
gloomy forest. From this place our journey 
was up Israel’s river, to a place called Dart- 
mouth, near the foot of one of the White 
Mountains. Here I preached, and baptized 
five men. The day was extremely cold; and 
my clothes were frozen almost as soon as I was 
out of the water. 

“The next day a church was constituted, 
composed of baptized believers. The day fol- 
lowing, I set out for Landaff in company with 
J. C., Esq. The distance was about thirty 
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miles. It so happened that neither of us had 
any money; we consequently expected to ride 
the whole distance without refreshment. But 
as we were setting out a gentleman belonging 
to the village proposed to bear us company. 
After riding a few miles, he observed that it was 
time to stop and feed our horses; but knowing 
our pecuniary resources were low, I observed 
that it was not necessary. He insisted upon it, 
and said, ‘My father, sir, taught me, that 
whenever I happened to travel in company 
with clergymen, never to allow them to pay 
anything, and I am resolved that they never 
shall. Now, sir, whatever you may need, while 
in my company, is entirely at your service.’ I 
was led to admire the goodness of God, in 
sending this kind stranger, who knew nothing 
of my situation, to supply my wants when 
passing through this dreary wilderness. 

“At night we were hospitably entertained 
atthe house of Mr. C. When we crossed the 
river and proceeded up the west side, and 
about noon I parted company with J. C., Esq., 
and pursued my journey alone. Toward night 
it began to snow, and at dark I passed the last 
settlement in Peacham, and entered into a 
wilderness, without a single house on the way. 
The prospect was dreary and appalling. Being 
an entire stranger, the night dark and the road 
narrow, and intersected with the limbs of trees, 
which obliged me to proceed slowly with my 
hand before my face, in order to preserve my 
eyes; imagination suggested the danger of be- 
ing arrested by some of those ferocious animals 
which were known to infest these forests. But 
that God who had preserved my life thus far, 
conducted me safely through all these dangers 
and brought me to the house of my friends, 
who received me with no small kindness.’’ 


On September 18, 1790, Rev. Mr. 
Baldwin accepted a unauimous call 
from the Second Baptist church in 
Boston. He proved himself fully 
adequate to the important field into 
which he was now introduced. In 
1791, seventy were added to the 
church. During the year 1799, it 
was found necessary to enlarge the 
place of worship. In the spring of 
1803, another revival of great power 
began in the church, which con- 
tinued nearly two years and a half, 
during which time the number re- 
ceived to communion was 212. 

As a preacher, Rev. Thomas Bald- 
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win stood among the most eminent of 
his time, and his manner in the pul- 
pit was dignified, simple, and unaf- 
fected. He rarely wrote his ser- 
mons in full. It has been said that 
his opportunities for improvement, 
either by reading or intellectual asso- 
ciation, had been little. He had 
read little; he had seen little; but 
God had given him the ability to 
think. 

He-acquired no small degree of 
reputation as a controversial writer 
on baptism and communion. His 
first work, ‘‘Open Communion Ex- 
amined,’’ was published in 1789, at 
the request of the Woodstock Asso- 
ciation, while he lived in Canaan. 
Among his other important works 
was ‘‘ Sermons and Candid Letters,’ 
a volume of 250 pages, published in 
1810. He also published many tracts 
and sermons. In 1794 he received 
the degree of Master of Arts from 
Brown university ; and, in 1803, that 
of D. D., from Union college. From 
1803—'17 he was sole editor of the 
Massachusetts Aafptist Missionary 
Magazine, and from the latter date 
until his death was its senior ed- 
itor. 

On the 28th of August, 1826, he 
left Boston to attend Commencement 
at Waterville, Me. On his way he 
passed the Sabbath at Hallowell, and 
preached twice, apparently under the 
full impression that he was just fin- 
ishing his earthly labors. On the 
next day he proceeded to Waterville, 
and spent the afternoon in walking 
over the college grounds, and exam- 
ining the condition of the institution. 
He retired to rest about nine o'clock, 
apparently slept well for about an 
hour, then with a deep groan, and in 
the twinkling of an eye, he died. 
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His remains were taken to Boston, 
and a sermon at his interment was 
delivered by the Rev. Daniel Sharp, 
from Acts xi, 24: ‘*‘He was a good 
man.’’ 

One of his colleagues wrote : 


THE 


“If any feature of his piety was more promi- 
nent than another, it was meek, child-like hu- 
manity. He obeyed the commandment, Speak 
evilofno man. But it was in the retirement of 
domestic life, as the husband, the father, and 
the friend, that he clothed himself in the most 
enduring attributes. To know him at home 
was to venerate and love him.”’ 


HERO. 


By George Warren Parker. 


Not Czesar praised by every age, 

Nor Bonaparte of iron nerve ; 

Not Socrates, the Grecian sage, 

Nor Cato whom no fear could swerve ; 
Not Cromwell—England’s Ironside, 
Nor Washington, first of the free ; 
Enroll the great that live and died! 
Nor ’mongst these shall the hero be. 


Not in the forum, camp, or mart, 

But quite withdrawn from scenes of strife, 
Unknown to fame, an humble part 

He plays in the great drama—Life— 

For those at home he toils and strives, 
Nor questions aught, nor reasons why 
Some plod and suffer all their lives 

And ne’er find rest until they die. 


With faith in Him who rules above, 
With firm resolve and honest mien, 
Disdaining hardship, moved by love, 


Ennobling work as seldom seen ; 


In shop or field, where’er he be, 


He lives a sermon every day ; 


At work he sings as sings the free 


And thus cheers others on their way. 


As gloaming deepens into night, 


He homeward turns and greets with smiles 
His wife and children. How the sight 
Of these all toil and care beguiles! 


The evening meal; then those most dear 
Climb on his knees, a tale to hear; 

We hail this man with humhle cheer 
The hero true, to heaven near. 
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FOOD OF BIRDS. 


By Ned Dearborn and Clarence M. Weed. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
| survey of the feeding 
habits of birds leads to 
the conclusion that the 
common terms, vegetiv- 
orous and insectivorous, have but a 
relative significance. They imply 
predominence in a given diet rather 
than an exclusive restriction to it. 
We cannot indicate a single finch, 
grouse, or pigeon—the most devoted 
of the vegetarians—and say that it 
never eats insects, while on the other 
hand after being assured that swal- 
lows and flycatchers—the most per- 
sistent of the insect hunters—some- 
times eat berries, we cannot feel justi- 
fied in maintaining upon purely nega- 
tive evidence that any of the so-called 
insectivorous birds never eats vege- 
table food. 

The vegetation eaten by birds may 
conveniently be considered under 
three heads, namely: Fruits, foliage, 
and roots. Under the first would be 
included all seeds and seed-bearing 
products of plants ; they may be sub- 
divided into seeds and achenes, nuts, 
and fleshy fruits. Under the second 
head would be included leaves, buds, 
and blossoms, while the third would 
include roots and root products. 





SEEDS. 


The largest proportion of the seeds 
eaten by birds are produced by herbs, 
most of which are useless, while 


many of them are noxious weeds. 
xxx—20 


The quantity of pestiferous seeds 
thus annually destroyed is enormous 
and man is deeply indebted to the 
birds that destroy them. The great 
family of many-flowered plants of the 
order Composite supply food for a 
multitude of small finches. Early in 
the season the downy heads of the 
dandelion call sparrows and gold- 
finches to lawns and roadsides. A 
little later horseweeds and thistles 
furnish similar food to the same hun- 
gry company. The ragweed which 
springs up unbidden everywhere is 
perhaps the best bird provider in this 
family ; in grain fields, along road- 
sides, in worn-out pastures this plant 
affords the feathered foragers a feast 
unsurpassed either in amount or du- 
ration. During the latter part of 
their stay the summer sparrows 
largely depend upon it, while in the 
winter bobwhites, goldfinches, red- 
polls, English sparrows, snowflakes, 
and horned larks make festival 
among its miniature branches. Even 
the red-headed and red-bellied wood- 
peckers as well as the flicker have 
been known to partake of these rag- 
weed seeds. 

The Buckwheat family—the order 
Polygonacee—also contributes a lib- 
eral supply of food to many birds. 
The list of birds that devour these 
triangular seeds is a large one. 
Knotweed, sheep-sorrel, dock, bind- 
weed, and many more contribute 
each to the birds that frequent its 
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station. Juncos, chipping sparrows, 
and redpolls come to the dooryard 
to glean among the knotweed ; cow- 
birds, redwings, mourning doves, 
bobwhites, and flickers look for the 
seeds of dock and bindweed in fields 
and meadows; mallards, teals, and 
other river ducks dabble for the seeds 
ofjwater smartweed, and other aquatic 
or semi-aquatic varieties, making a 
full meal of them whenever they are 
able to do so. 

The seeds of the pigweeds, hemp, 
mullein, and a host of other weeds 
belonging to less numerous families 
are also freely drawn upon for the 
support of bird life. 

The wild grasses of the order Gra- 
minee also supply their share. 
Among them the pigeon and other 
grasses of the genus Setaria are per- 
haps the most important in bird 
economy, as they invade cultivated 
ground everywhere and are fed upon 
very generally by the sparrows and 
many other birds. In swamps and 
along the borders of ponds and 
streams, especially in the Southern 
and Western states, wild rice grows 
abundantly, and during the autum- 
nal migration it is often the predomi- 
nating element in the diet of such 
marsh-loving birds as_ boboliuks, 
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blackbirds, rails, and ducks, all of 
which become very fat upon it. 
Cultivated grains are consumed in 
varying quantities by a large number 
of birds, though comparatively few 
commit appreciable depredations, the 
grain eaten being generally gleaned 
after harvest. All varieties of small 
grain, such as wheat, rye, oats, etc., 
are taken without apparent discrimi- 
nation. The birds that habitually 
feed upon them are those already 
named as patrons of the larger seeds 
—crows, jays, blackbirds, pigeons, 
prairie chickens, and other members 
of the grouse family, sparrows, 
meadow larks, horned larks, brown 
thrashers, towhees, and others. The 
crows, bluejays, blackbirds, and 
English sparrows do considerable 
harm at times, though it is probable 
that the insects destroyed at other 
times by all except the English spar- 
row go far to compensate the loss. 
Pigeons and grouse are not suffi- 
ciently abundant to do much damage. 
In the West wild ducks and geese 
visit the grain fields and sometimes 
cause considerable injury by taking 
the sprouting seed from the newly 
sown fields. During the fall migra- 
tion the Southern rice fields attract 
many birds. Foremost among these 
are the bobolinks, or rice birds as 
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they are called in the South, and 
blackbirds, both of which are content 
to live by rice alone. They assemble 
in countless flocks and commit out- 
rageous depredations against the rice 
planters. The annual damage done 
by bobolinks alone has been esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. Ducks and 
other water birds also resort to the 
rice plantations for a share of the 
plunder, but what these get is gen- 
erally compensated for in the feathers 
and flesh that the owners obtain. 
Indian corn or maize on account of 
its larger kernels is precluded from 
the food-list of most of the sparrows, 
but otherwise it has the same depre- 
dators as the smaller grains. Among 
the casual devourers of maize are the 
woodpeckers and nuthatches which 
seem to prefer it to all other cereals. 
Cultivated grass and clover seeds 
are frequently taken by sparrows. 
Sunflower seeds are sought by the 
more arboreal finches, like the pur- 
ple finch, goldfinch and the cross 
bills. In the garden we find that 
lettuce, turnips, and similar seeds are 
enjoyed by goldfinches, and that 
English sparrows and _ Baltimore 
orioles occasionaly fall into the evil 
habit of eating green peas. Except 
in rare instances, however, these gar- 
den invasions are insignificant. 
Among the trees that contribute 
seeds to the birds, the different 
species of elm deserve notice, the 
more especially as their seeds mature 
earlier than those of most other 
plants. The seeds of the widely dif- 
fused white elm ripen in the latitude 
of central New England about the 
first of June, and at once become a 
lure to the arboreal seed-eaters— 
crossbills, goldfinches, and purple 
finches—which, when the seeds fall, 
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follow them to join the host of 
‘*ground sparrows ’’—song, vesper, 
chipping, English, and others that 
ordinarily live on the seeds of weeds 
and do not feel at ease away from the 
cover of humble vegetation. 

The birches are also important ele- 
ments in bird food because their tiny 
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winged seeds are quite persistent, 
many of them clinging to the catkins 
throughout the winter. They offer 
an unfailing supply so long as they 
remain upon the trees, and are liber- 
ally patronized by the winter finches 
—juncos, tree sparrows, goldfinches, 
redpolls, siskins, and crossbills. The 
small gray birch is levied upon in 
autumn by chipping and field spar- 
rows, and in winter it becomes an 
especial favorite with juncos, tree 
sparrows, and redpolls. Seeds of the 
yellow birch are sought by redpollis, 
siskins, and crossbills, the last two 
more particularly as they prefer the 
woods, where this species is usually 
found, to more open pastures. The 
seeds of the other birches are also 
eaten to some extent, but they do not 
appear to be held in such high re- 
gard by birds as the two kinds that 
have been mentioned. 

Maple seeds are more or less im- 
portant in bird economy according to 
circumstances. As a rule the spar- 
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rows and finches do not care for them 
so much as for smaller seeds that are 
more easily handled. The winter 
grosbeaks—pine and evening—how- 
ever, find them quite to their taste, 
and give them almost exclusive at- 
tention so long as the supply holds 
out. It sometimes happens that a 
severe drouth in August dries the 
stems of maple seeds before they 
have become woody, so that they are 
tough enough to withstand the blasts 
of autumn, and thus remain upon the 
trees indefinitely. Under these con- 
ditions the grosbeaks find life easy, 
and never quit the neighborhood of 
trees thus laden until the last seed is 
plucked. If the ground is not cov- 
ered with snow they frequently ob- 
tain maple seeds after they are fallen. 

Among other deciduous trees bear- 
ing dry fruits eaten by birds are the 
poplar, sycamore, and ash trees. 
None of them is in general favor, 
however, the larger finches and gros- 
beaks being their only patrons. 

The cone-bearing trees cater to a 
rather select company of birds. This 
is particularly true of the white pine, 
the winged seeds of which are so 
deeply hidden between the leaves of 
its great cones that they cannot be 
extracted by ordinary bird tools. 
There are a few specialists, however, 
endowed with an appetite for such 
seeds and an adequate apparatus for 
obtaining them. ‘These are the cross- 
bills whose falcate mandibles are ad- 
mirably adapted for grasping the 
vane of a pine seed and thus with- 
drawing it from its hiding place. 
The siskin is another lover of pine 
seeds, and it is able to supply its 
wants by having a bill, which, for a 
finch, is very long and acute. Al- 
though most of the white pine seeds 


fall in September enough remain in 
place to keep the birds supplied until 
early winter. Besides these special- 
ists, several other birds occasionally 
eat pine seeds. Any of the seed-eat- 
ers finding them strewn upon the 
ground seem ready to accept them, 
as are also the woodpeckers and the 
brown creeper, when fortune favors 
them with stray kernels in famine 
time. 

Hemlock cones are so much smal- 
ler than those of the white pine that 
the seeds are more accessible, and 
consequently have a somewhat larger 
following. The siskin and the cross- 
bills are very fond of them, and wher- 
ever they find a fruitful growth they 
are likely to remain till the store is 
spent—usually about midwinter. Af- 
ter the snow has come, covering the 
weeds, goldfinches also resort to the 
hemlocks. Even the chickadees, 
nuthatches, and woodpeckers seem 
to find it agreeable to sandwich these 
seeds in with their fare of frozen in- 
sects. 

The spruces have larger and more 
refractory cones than the hemlock, 
and rank about with the white pine 
in bird economy. The other conifer- 
ous trees are of varying importance 
in this connection, but an account of 
them would not differ materially from 
those already given. 

Comparatively few of the vegetiv- 
orous birds are capable of devouring 
nuts. Crows and bluejays, by hold- 
ing them between their toes and their 
perch, are able to remove the shells 
from any of the thin-shelled nuts 
with their strong bills, and during 
the mast season feed very largely up- 
on them. The wild doves, pigeons, 
grouse, turkeys, and many of the 
ducks eat them entire, leaving the 
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task of shelling to their muscular giz- 
zards. To all these, nuts are a stand- 
ard article of diet. To the nuthatches 
and woodpeckers they are among the 
contingencies, as a rule, though some 
of the Western woodpeckers seem to 
depend upon them considerably for 
winter food. The smaller nuts, or 
nutlets, approaching the borderland 
of the seed-like achenes—such as 
those of the hornbeams and basswood 
—are eaten to some extent by the 
grosbeaks and woodpeckers. 

There are a number of dry fruits 
intermediate between nuts and soft 
fruits which are of some consequence 
to birds on account of their persistence. 
The various sorts of sumach berries 
fall in this class. ‘These berries re- 
main throughout the winter as they 
grew, and during that season of want 
add materially to the food supply of 
Northern birds. Ruffed grouse, 
crows, jays, woodpeckers, nut- 
hatches, and chickadees frequently 
partake of them when the ground is 
covered with snow. Brown thrash- 
ers, catbirds, mocking birds, blue- 
birds, robins, and even king birds 
eat them at times, though probably 
never to any considerable extent. It 
is interesting to note in passing that 
the berries of the poison ivy and poi- 
son sumach are eaten as freely as 
those of any other species of equal 
abundance. 

The small, hard berries of the red 
cedar and juniper contribute to the 
livelihood of practically the same 
company. They are especially 
sought by cedar-birds and are evi- 
dently enjoyed by purple finches, 
pine grosbeaks, and myrtle warblers. 
The myrtle warbler, however, de- 
pends in cold weather more upon 
bayberries than anything else. In 
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fact it got its name from one of the 
vernacular names of the shrub that 
bears them—wax-myrtle. Bayber- 
ries are also eaten by other winter 
birds and late migrants much the 
same as sumach and cedar berries 
are. 

These dry fruits must be reckoned 
as necessities rather than luxuries in 





Cedar Berries 


bird economy ; they are seldom eaten 
when more palatable fruit is to be 
had. 

Pulpy fruits, on the contrary, are 
evidently enjoyed by birds, for they 
form the main diet of many normally 
insectivorous birds just when insects 
are most abundant. Of the various 
plants, large and small, bearing 
pulpy fruits, those of the rose family 
(Rosacee) hold first place from our 
present point of view. Among the 
many kinds of fruit produced by this 
family the cherries are most impor- 
tant, as they are eaten by all the 
birds accustomed to taking fruit of 
any sort, and are to be had in un- 
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limited quantity during more than 
two months in the year. The wild 
red cherry, which is the first to ripen, 
is least esteemed, though cedar. birds 
appear to find it quite satisfactory. 
Birds in general, however, eat these 
far more sparingly than they do the 
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later varieties. Choke cherries and 
black cherries form an appreciable per 
cent. of the food of cedar birds, 
thrushes, catbirds, thrashers, orioles, 
jays, crows, and grouse from the 
time the first choke cherries begin to 
grow brown in midsummer until the 
rains and frosts of autumn have de- 
spoiled the black cherry trees of the 
last of their shining loads. Grackles, 
flycatchers, sparrows, woodpeckers, 
and pigeons assist to a limited ex- 
tent, but cherry birds and robins are 
the most persistent devourers, with 
the flicker a close follower. The 
large number of cherries consumed, 
as well as the variety of birds in- 
volved, doubtless depends somewhat 
on the fact that cherry trees grow in 
all sorts of places. The shy grouse 
and the woodland thrushes, catbirds, 
and thrashers are able to get plenty 


of them without being exposed to the 
dangers of open grounds, while the 
familiar robin and cedar bird, which 
prefer cleared land, find all they want 
by roadsides and pasture fences. 

Wild strawberries, raspberries, and 
blackberries are all dear to the avian 
palate. The first are not so largely 
eaten as the other two, for the reason 
that many birds which undoubtedly 
relish them do not like to hunt for 
them in the grass. Raspberries and 
blackberries are available to a larger 
number. Catbirds, brown thrashers, 
and sparrows are at home in a brier 
patch and enjoy the fruits thereof. 
The ruffed grouse makes a regular 
practice of living in blackberry 
thickets, while the fruit is on the 
vines and during that time feeds 
upon little else. The running black- 
berries or dewberries near the coast 
are frequently eaten by the larger 
shore birds, such as curlews and 
plovers. 

The shadbush or service berry, 
another member of the rose family, 
is of some value to birds, more es- 
pecially as its fruits mature early. 
It is visited by the same group of 
birds as flock to the cherry trees later 
in the season, but the quantities taken 
are not large. The fact that birds 
do not gorge themselves upon these 
berries seems not to be through any 
fault of the berries, but rather be- 
cause they come at a time when a 
more concentrated food is needed for 
the prosecution of vernal activities. 
When the nesting season is over and 
the year’s labor done, comes the time 
for relaxation, moulting, and a gen- 
eral rejuvenescence. Then fruit is 
in order. Each bird according to its 
nature seeks its favorite. Crows and 
jays prefer mast and go to the nut 
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trees. Sparrows loiter among the 
weed-thickened stubble. Robins, ce- 
dar birds, and a host with similar 
tastes, gather at the cherry trees. 

But though early fruits are more 
or less neglected, late varieties of ever 
so mean quality receive better atten- 
tion. The berries of the mountain 
ash, the last of the wild species of 
the rose family to be mentioned here, 
are among the latest maturing of the 
wild fruits. They are unpalatable to 
our taste, but the rear guard of south- 
ward bound migrants eat them with 
apparent relish. Cedar birds, robins, 
and other thrushes are especially fond 
of them. 

The shrubs belonging to the family 
Caprifoliacee produce a number of 
soft fruits that are consumed by 
birds. Those of the viburnums— 
sheepberry, witherod, cranberry-tree, 
etc.—are all patronized by grouse, 
woodpeckers, and the thrushes and 
their allies, though with by no means 
the zest shown for cherries and other 
more favored fruits. The elderber- 
ries, on the other hand, have a more 
pronounced following. The common 
elderberry, in particular, attracts 
birds in such numbers and variety 
that it ranks among the leading fruits 
of the woods in this connection. The 
red-berried elder is not so highly re- 
garded, though it is visited by wood- 
peckers and a few other birds. 

Among the late maturing berries 
are those of the dogwoods, belonging 
to the order Cornacee. There are 
several sorts of these which birds 
seem to hold in about equal esteem. 
They are taken in moderation by 
nearly or quite all the birds men- 
tioned above as feeding upon fruits 
of this nature. The one berry in 
this order of which the birds are par- 
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ticularly fond is the sour gum. 
Thrushes, woodpeckers, crows, jays, 
and grouse are found assembled for 
this and persistently abiding by it 
until the supply is gone. 

Among the Heaths (Fricacez) the 
most prominent fruits on the avian 
bill of fare are the blueberries and 
huckleberries. The abundance and 
edible qualities of these berries suffice 
to account for their large consump- 
tion by all the fruit-eaters. Birds find 
the seclusion of the bushes not less 
agreeable than the good food, just at 
a time when both are needed. It is 
not strange that so many of them de- 
sert orchard and village trees for the 
blueberry pastures when the trials of 
rearing the young are over. 

The black alder of the Holly family 
(Ilicinee) is another late maturing 
berry eaten by woodpeckers and the 
thrushes and their allies. After the 
leaves are fallen the bright red color 
of these berries renders them very 
conspicuous. To us they have an 
abominable taste, but evidently the 
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birds do not dislike them. In the 
wooded swamps, where they grow, 
one may often find robins, up to the 
verge of winter, long after they have 
disappeared from the fields, subsist- 
ing almost wholly on these berries. 
Other members of the Ilex family, 
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such as the holly and cassena, are 
similarly eaten. 

Among the miscellaneous small 
fruits eaten by birds must be men- 
tioned wild grapes and the berries of 


the Virginia creeper, which are taken 
by woodpeckers and many other birds. 
The mulberry has many devotees, 
among them the cuckoos. Poke- 


weed, in spite of its poisonous proper- 


ties, supplies berries for a multitude 
of birds. It is a notable fact that 
whenever a woodlot is cleared, poke- 
weed, if it grows anywhere in the 
neighborhood, is sure to spring up in 
abundance from seeds dropped by 
birds at their roosts. Partridge 
berries, which remain unchanged 
through the winter, are relished by 
grouse and pigeons in both spring 
and fall. The persistent fruit of the 
common barberry, which along the 
New England coast is thoroughly 
established, ministers largely to the 
support of the robins, flickers, bob- 
whites, and ruffed grouse that winter 
there. Persimmons, hackberries, 
spice berries, cranberries, crowber- 
ries, sarsaparilla, greenbrier, Indian 
turnip, and many other wild fruits 
are eaten by birds to a greater or less 
extent, but none of them compares in 
importance with those that have been 
mentioned. 
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THE CULTIVATED FRUITS. 


Of the cultivated fruits, cherries 
are subject to pilferings by cedar 
birds and robins to an _ irritating 
extent. Catbirds and woodland 
thrushes are less troublesome, on 
account of their retiring habits. 
Strawberries, raspberries, and black- 
berries are similarly affected. Cur- 
rants and gooseberries are on the 
food list of the robin and the English 
sparrow at least. Apples are tasted 
by pine and evening grosbeaks, 
wookpeckers, bluejays, English spar- 
rows, and ruffed grouse, but the fruit 
thus molested is usually of poor qual- 
ity, growing in out-of-the-way places. 
The grosbeaks eat both seeds and 
pulp of apples during their winter 
peregrinations. In autumn the ruf- 
fed grouse frequents the neighbor- 
hood of scrub apple trees in the alder 
runs as well as in neglected fields, 
and for a month or so subsists largely 
upon apple pulp. 

Pears, plums, peaches, and oranges 
are occasionally tapped by English 
sparrows and woodpeckers, but 
neither species has yet acquired the 
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habit of thus molesting such fruits. 

On the whole the harm done by 
birds to cultivated fruits is of com- 
paratively little consequence, except 
in some of the special fruit-growing 
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regions. Probably it rarely begins 
to offset the good done by them 
through the destruction of insects. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 


A few birds make a practice of eat- 
ing the buds of trees and shrubs. 
These are mostly winter birds which 
otherwise could scarcely find subsis- 
tence in the north after snowfall. 


se-breasted Grosbeak 
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While snow lasts the ruffed grouse 
lives almost wholly upon buds, pre- 
ferring those of poplar, apple, and 
maple trees, but occasionally sampling 
the tips of birch, hazel, and other 


twigs. Pine and evening grosbeaks 
are also fond of buds, apparently with- 
out much regard as to kind, for they 
eat the buds of a large number of trees 
both evergreen and deciduous. In 
early spring the swelling buds of oaks, 
maples, and elms are relished by the 
rose-breasted grosbeak, purple finch, 
English sparrow, and the crossbills. 
In the garden and orchard the buds 
of grape vines, currant bushes, peach, 
plum, cherry, apple, and pear trees 
are sometimes eaten by English spar- 
rows, purple finches, and pine gros- 
beaks, but it is rare that any injury 
from this cause is noticed. The ruf- 
fed grouse, however, is capable of in- 
flicting real damage by a too-close 
pruning of buds, and cases are known 
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where apple orchards, located near 
woods, have been rendered useless 
by them. 

The blossoms of trees are of con- 
siderable indirect interest to many 
birds because they attract so many 
insects. Orioles and warblers are 
always associated with apple blos- 
soms in the mind of the natural- 
ist because he invariably finds them 
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associated in nature. They may 
sometimes eat a petal or a few sta- 
mens ; they certainly destroy a mul- 
titude of insects. The cherry bird, 
however, has a liking for petals and 
devours them greedily, and so does 
the purple finch. Probably other 
birds will be found to take parts of 
flowers when more careful observa- 
tions upon the ways of birds have 
been made. But the eating of petals 
and stamens can scarcely be deemed 
injurious, at least, until it becomes 
much more serious than at present. 
The only native birds that are 
given to eating leaves are the few 
wild species that are most nearly re- 
lated to our domestic fowls. The wild 
turkey, all of the grouse, the geese, 
and many of the ducks feed freely 
upon them. None of them seems to 
have much preference but takes such 
leaves as are found convenient. The 
ducks, for instance, are usually lim- 
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ited to aquatic plants. Eel-grass is 
eaten by many of them, notably the 
scaups, the red-head and the canvass- 
back. Geese are more terrestrial, 
and consequently they enjoy a more 
extensive bill of fare. The more 
strictly vegetivorous grouse plucks 
right and left, as may be inferred 
from the following list of leaves 
taken by the writer from the crops of 
ruffed grouse: crowfoot, chickweed, 
clover—both white and red—straw- 
berry, barren strawberry, everlasting, 
dandelion, goldenrod, sheep-laurel, 
sheep-sorrel, apple, and _ willow. 
Sheep-laurel, so poisonous to young 
lambs, is eaten with impunity. 


ROOTS. 


Roots are mostly exempt from con- 
sumption by birds. The crow occa- 
sionally uncovers newly planted po- 
tatoes and feeds on them. Both 
Irish and sweet potatoes are relished 
by cranes, which are also said to de- 
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FOOD OF BIRDS. 


vour the roots of pond lilies. The 
roots and bulbs of aquatic plants are 
greedily taken by geese and vege- 
tivorous ducks whenever they are to 
be had. Only the larger birds are 
powerful enough to get at roots or 
to eat them after they are exposed. 
The great majority are content to let 
them fulfil their mission, and await 
results above ground. 

The sap of maples, birches, moun- 
tain ash, and a few other trees is en- 
joyed by several of the wood-pecking 
birds. Chickadees may be seen, at 
the right seasons, tapping the smooth 
twigs of maple trees and attentively 
sipping the forthcoming drops. Some 
of the woodpeckers have the same 
habit. The most notorious among 
them are the yellow-bellied wood- 
peckers or sapsuckers, which are in- 
veterate tipplers of the sap of black 
and canoe birches and mountain ash. 
They also eat the tender, inner bark 
of these and other trees. 
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THAT LAST NIGHT OF ALL. 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


In that last night of all how will it be? 

Shall I be mindful of the transit strange— 

Be gazing in death’s face at shortest range 
With all my faculties alert to see? 

Or shall I go out as I came—thought free— 

Unconscious of the life for death exchange, 

The darksome plunge, the dreaded, final change, 
Unconscious that I’ve reached death’s mystery ? 
I’m glad I do not know. I wonder why 

Such thoughts as these will rankle in the mind ! 
Death—like our birth—in nature’s plan comes by. 

Should not her motherhood work good and kind ? 
’T is often harder, far, to live than die— 

And at the grave earth’s ills are left behind. 


THE CHURCH FOR ME. 
By Hervey Lucius Woodward. 


In no temple of man’s building 
Let my church be situate, 

Though the walls have gorgeous gilding— 
Busts of saints inanimate ; 

Though the aisles resound with pealing 
Of the organ’s soothing strain, 

There I find no grace in kneeling— 
There to worship I refrain. 


No spire, how tall; no fretted wall, 
Contains the church for me. 


Our Father's Son hath built a church— 
A church not made with hands ; 
’T is His I would that you should search 
In this and other lands ; 
The flow’rs of earth, which God gave birth, 
By every land and sea, 
Now these are they that preach and say, 
‘* Thy Father loveth thee.’’ 


No spire, how tall; no fretted wall, 
Contains the church for me. 











THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HOME SCHOOL. 


By Lulu Armstrong, C. S. 
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HE home school for the 

children of Christian 

Scientists is yet in its 

infancy, but in present- 

ing a sketch of this 
school I will show the readers of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding its con- 
ception, its birth, and its present en- 
couraging conditions. In the first 
place I will say that from my early 
recollection there was in my thought 
and experience a trinity of ideas so 
blended as to be virtually ‘‘ three in 
one.’’ These were the church, the 








school, and the home. They were 
never apart, but always ove in my 
mind. I can remember how I used 
to think that churches should be al- 
ways open and warm and attractive, 
so that religion would seem an every- 
day thing. I can also remember 
how often I have declared the school- 
room to be the most effectual pulpit 
on earth, and at the same time I 
have urged upon mothers the grand- 
eur and glory of their position as 
workers for God. All these things 
came into my experience before I 
was out of my teens, and you will 
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see that this divine conception 
brought forth what is now the home 
school, where we are making reli- 
gion an everyday thing, and proving 
God to be everpresent. 

Christian Science came to me 
when I was still holding this triune 
thought; a simple country home, a 
dear little school-room, where I 
taught my own and the neighboring 
children, and a love-thought so deep 
and strong that the children heard 
more of truth often than they did 
from the pulpit. Christian Science 
supplied all that was needed to make 
practical this triume thought, and 
now many are rejoicing in this beau- 
tiful school. 

We are on a large plantation, where 
it seems nothing is missing which 
pleases children. The brooks, the 
hills, the sunny fields, the fruits and 
flowers—all are here, and the home 
thought is so strong that the dear 
boys and girls speak of everything in 





Frank Armstrong 


the possessive case. I am often 
amused at the way in which some 
pretty city child throws that posses- 
sive case around the mules, the cows, 
and the wagons, and it would sur- 
prise one to see how quickly they 
learn to distinguish our wagons and 
mules from those of our neighbors. 

While I am writing, and it is near 
midnight, two wagons filled with 
merry boys and girls are out some- 
where in the moonlight, where these 
dear children are watching the old 
year die. The very small children 
did not go, and right here I will 
show you the faces of those left at 
home, and you will see why the 
teacher who had the wagons in 
charge left them, and why I felt bet- 
ter to tuck them in their snug little 
beds. 

You will see that we have very 
young children in the home school. 
Our baby, Minnie, is but four and a 
half years old, and has a very lovely 
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and cultured mama in Atlanta. She 
is a very charming child, and we are 
all fond of her, but we never allow a 
child here to be spoiled, and this may 
in a measure show why we have 
such happy children. 

Our twins are boys of seven, who 
are from Elgin, Ill., and have been 
with us now for two years. Christian 
Science has done much for these boys 
in giving them health. Frank is my 
own baby, but you would not know 
it were you to visit the home school, 
for he has taken to calling me 
‘*Mama Lulu’’ just as the others do, 
and I doubt if he knows that I am 
any more his mama than I am Har- 
ry’s and Freddy’s. The other day 
he came in from his play with the 
twins, and, sitting close beside me, 
said, ‘“‘ Mama Lulu, aren’t you Harry’s 
and Freddy’s mama too ?”’ 

I said, “ Why, yes, who ever thought 
I wasn’t ?”’ 

The motherhood of ever-present 
good is strongly felt here, and for 
this reason there is little or no home 
sickness. I love to think of the 
home school as it truly is—a demon- 
stration of love to me as an individual 
and to all those who are being bene- 
fited thereby. Love seems ever 
ready to bless and bestow upon us 
what we need. 

The dear little teacher who came 
to me through demonstration, and 
has devoted her splendid energy to 
this school, and, by her beautiful 
consecration to Christian Science, 
has proven her strength to be above 
the narrow limits of the human, in 
managing so wisely the children of 
this school, is developing a school 
system which must attract the atten- 
tion of many. She is gradually re- 
moving the barriers which lie in the 


pathway of children generally, but 
which are placed there by inherited 
family claims of limit, and can only 
be removed by a scientific under- 
standing of powers divinely bestowed 
on all of God's children. 

We believe, as Christian Scientists, 
that the home school should send out 
the finest men and women in all 
branches of education, and, therefore, 
have as teachers those who are capa- 
ble of imparting this education. 

In developing the school thought 
in my trinity of ideas we have called 
Wellesley’s culture to work with us, 
for our standard is high and we must 
have the best. In the development 
of the home thought in my trinity, 
your readers could not ask for a 
higher sense of home than is seen 
and felt here always. A sight of our 
fireside groups amusing themselves 
these long winter evenings, suggests 
contentment, at least. Our Friday 
evening dances afford a most beauti- 
ful picture of the social side of our 
home life. 

Our little girls at work in the din- 
ing-room present a most pleasing 
picture of this domestic side, and 
likewise the boys at their work out- 
side in the yard or garden. We 
have grown in three years from six 
pupils to thirty-one, and these now 
represent ten states. 

In giving you a little view of the 
educational, the social, and the do- 
mestic sides of our work, I have not 
impressed you with the vastness of it, 
for only visitors who come and see 
for themselves can know what it is. 
The spiritual part is an inspiration, 
giving power and might in every de- 
partment, and enabling both teachers 
and pupils to work successfully. 

We use ‘‘ Science and Health,’’ by 
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Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, as a daily 
study in our school-room. We find 
its rules practical and demonstratable 
by any one who applies them aright, 
and that neither age nor education 
has anything to do with the right ap- 
plication of Christian Science rules. 
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I often see the youngest children 
prove the power of truth more readily 
than I do. God as ever present 
good, healing, and saving His chil- 
dren, is the light of the home school, 
and many shall come into it. 
Washington, Ga., Jan. 3, 1gor. 


i BUD, LEAF, AND BLOOM. 
By CC. ¢.. fae. 


O lustrous time! O life in light 
Triumphant! Now no shades of gloom 

Pervade the hours, the bliss of sight 
Intent on bud, and leaf, and bloom. 


O world, exult! O spring, the praise 
; Of brightness! Winter’s dark and doom 
Evade this excellence of days, 

The pride of bud, and leaf, and bloom. 








O thou, sweet soul of beauty, blest 

Of worth that lasts beyond the tomb, 
Invade this heart and prove its rest, 
With endless bud, and leaf, and bloom ! 


LOVE'S EARTH. 
By Alice P. Sargent. 


’ I do not ask that I may share 

Alone thy joy,—full rather would I 

Suffer with thee: and to know 

When night comes, where thou art 

And do for thee a thousand little things 

To make you happier, and life more sweet. 

Then come what will beside, I do not care! 

For when thy love, a mantle, covers me 

Naught, naught can harm me of this old earth's woe ! 
For I am dwelling in an earth apart. 

The only light—the sunlight in your face— 

The only music—that within my heart— 

A place where Joy is king, and Grief takes wings, 
Where sin is not, and years leave not a trace. 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN HOPKINTON. 


By Howard M. Cook. 


OR 132 years after the 
initial settlement of the 
province of New Hamp- 
shire there was no Bap- 
tist church to be found 

within its borders. In the early years 

of our provincial history it would seem 
that in the minds of those who first set 
foot upon our shores the religious ele- 
ment did not greatly manifest itself. 

Other considerations seemed upper- 

most in their thoughts. The settle- 

ments made in 1623 at Dover and 

Strawberry Bank were chiefly for the 

purposes of fishing, and it is said 

that when a traveling preacher went 
amongst the people not long after- 
wards and told them that they ought 
to be religious, for that was the main 
end of their coming thither, they re- 
plied, ‘‘ Sir, you are mistaken; you 
think that you are speaking to the 
people of Massachusetts Bay. Our 
inain end is to catch fish.’’ And 
when, in later years, the settlements 
gradually extended into the interior, 
and those who had battled with the 
manifold dangers of the wilderness 
seemed to be akin in spirit and pur- 
pose with their brethren in the colo- 
nies of Plymouth and Massachusetts 

Bay, then for years the ‘‘ Standing 

Order,’’ as it was termed, held al- 

most undisputed sway. This, as I 

understand it, was a practical illus- 

tration of the union of church and 
state, patterned somewhat after the 
order of things in England and on 
the continent. The town, in con- 
nection with the church, called and 
settled the minister, paid his salary 
in money, or in such things as he 


needed, built the meeting-house and 
xxx—21 





parsonage, and levied the taxes on 
the inhabitants, very much as those 
for the support of the common schools 
are raised at the present day. 

The Puritan form of religious ser- 
vice was the principal one in vogue, 
and the tithing man and constable 
were monarchs of all they surveyed. 
The three hours’ continuous service 
in the village meeting-house must be 
attended by all the people, and those 
who were unnecessarily absent were 
punished bya fine. All this was in 
strict accordance with the prevailing 
sentiment of that time, and well ex- 
pressed in the teaching of a Puritan 
divine, who said, ‘‘ Let it never be 
forgotten that our New England was 
originally a plantation of religion and 
not of trade. And if there be a man 
among you who counts religion as 
twelve and the world as thirteen, let 
such an one remember that he hath 
not the spirit of a true New England 
man, nor yet of a sincere Christian.’’ 
It is apparent, therefore, that so long 
as the inhabitants of any given com- 
munity were of one mind in religious 
matters, this order of things answered 
very well. But when men of other 
beliefs came into the colony and de- 
sired to worship God in other ways 
or to establish churches of their own 
faith, this method of forcing people 
to sustain the regular church by their 
tithes and their attendance came into 
conflict with the better principle of 
free toleration. Here in the province 
of New Hampshire persecution for 
opinion’s sake was frequently ex- 
perienced, and the laws for the sup- 
port of the dominant church and min- 
istry were enforced with due severity. 
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In 1755, the year that witnessed the 
beginning of the French and Indian 
War, a blow was struck for religious 
toleration in the formation of the first 
Baptist church in the town of Newton, 
and the county of Rockingham. This 
was 116 years after the organization 
of the first Baptist church in Amer- 
ica at Providence, R. I., in 1739. 
Previous to this time the progress of 
the denomination in our country had 
been very slow. Opposition and even 
persecution, fierce and determined, 
and all the more to be dreaded be- 
cause of the sincerity of their perse- 
cutors, raged against those who op- 
posed the assumptions of the stand- 
ing order. Such, it is said, was the 
severity of the Colonial laws relating 
to religious matters, especially in 
Massachusetts, that Baptists in the 
mother country were deterred from 
coming over to America, so that very 
few received from 
England, and of those who came over 
some returned. 

Near the middle of the eighteenth 
century a remarkable man came from 
England to this country and exerted 
a marked influence in the religious 
world. It was George Whitefield, the 
friend and contemporary of John Wes- 
ley. His biographers tell us that 
though not a learned man, he pos- 
sessed an 


accessions were 


unusual share of good 
sense, general information, and an 
acquaintance with nature. 
These qualities, allied to an impas- 
sioned manner in 
him an instrument for the accom- 
plishment of great good. One of the 
results that followed his labors was 


human 


discourse, made 


the breaking down, in a degree, of 
the power of the standing order, 
while it contributed indirectly to the 
spread of Baptist sentiments and the 
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increase of Baptist churches. So 
that, while in 1739, 100 years from 
the organization of the Providence 
church, there were but 38 churches of 
our faith in the land, in 1783, or in 
less than half a century, there were 
309. 

Scattered over the state, in the 
period of which we speak, were 
many who were longing for the time 
when they should be permitted to 
worship God and observe His ordi- 
nances unhampered by the rules and 
regulations of the standing order. 
In the year 1770, the dawning of a 
brighter day appeared in the colonies. 
The example and great success of 
Whitefield had taught the utility of 
the itinerant system of preaching. 
In our state, several Baptist 
ministers at nearly the same time en- 
tered its borders at different points 
and commenced their labors. Among 
the more prominent and successful of 


own 


these was Rev. Hezekiah Smith, pas- 
tor of the church in Haverhill, Mass. 
He made missionary tours in various 
directions, accompanied by some of 
the members of his church. In 177 
various towns in Rockingham county 
were visited by him, the more im- 
portant of which were Nottingham, 
Brentwood, and Stratham. Thirty- 
eight persons were baptised at that 
time, among them Rev. Eliphalet 
Smith, a Congregational divine, who 
was afterwards pastor of the Baptist 
church .in Deerfield. Another of 
these converts was Dr. Samuel Shep- 
ard, a physician of Stratham, and 
who became the pastor of the church 
in Brentwood. The early history of 
this Brentwood church is a remark- 
able one, without a parallel in the 
state and perhaps so in the country. 
At one time it had branch churches in 
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about a dozen different towns,—one 
of these as far north as the town of 
Meredith, and nearly a_ thousand 
names were included in its member- 
ship. In the course of his journey- 
ings Mr. Smith visited the towns of 
Concord and Hopkinton. And the 
origin of this Hopkinton church, as 
well as that of the Concord church in 
later years, can be directly traced to 
the words of truth that he here then 
proclaimed. 

This church, as first organized, was 
a branch of the one in Haverhill, and 
as such was organized July 20, 1769. 
The following is a copy of the first 
church record : 


‘July 20, 1769. We a branch of the Baptist 
church in Haverhill, concluded from this day 
to keep a record of the names of all who are or 
sball be baptized in these parts, who join with 
us, and also the particular transactions of us as 
a branch of the Haverhill church: Benjamin 
Rogers, Samuel Brackenbury, John Blaisdell, 
John Jewett, Mary Emerson, Anna Bracken- 
bury, Abagail Rogers and Susannah Blaisdell. 

“July 21, 1769. Then were added the follow- 
ing persons named: James Buswell, Moses 
Jewett, James Jewett, Ruth Stanley and Hannah 
Jewett. 

“* Oct. 29, 1769. Then were added the follow- 
ing persons named: Zebulon Adams, Mary 
Dow, and Mehitable Jewett. 

“July 25,1770. Then was added Joseph Jef- 
ferson. 

‘*May 8, 1771. We are baptized into a church. 
Then we whose names are assigned to the cove- 
nant, having obtained a dismission from the 
Baptist church in Haverhill, of which we were 
members, did solemnly engage to walk togeth- 
er in a distinct Baptist church in this place ; ac- 
cordingly we are constituted a regular church, 
with the approbation of the church from which 
we were dismissed; and also Thomas Rowell, 
John Currier and Mary Rogers were constituted 
with us. We the subscribers assisted in consti- 
tuting the Baptist church in Hopkinton, as a 
committee from the Baptist church in Haver- 
hill, as witness our hands: Hezekiah Smith, 
Ebenezer Colby.”’ 


From this record, we find that the 
constituent members of this church 
numbered twenty. By this course of 
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procedure we also find that this 
church became the second oldest 
Baptist church in New Hampshire, 
the Newton church, as I have stated, 
having been formed sixteen years 
previous to this time, or in the year 
1755. For a number of years the 
church had no settled pastor and the 
preaching and pastoral work was 
mostly performed by the deacons, 
with the occasional labors of Elders 
John Peck, Job Seamans, Samuel 
Shepard, and Thomas Paul. About 
this time the first meeting-house was 
erected. The walls were enclosed in 
1775, but it was not completed till 
about twenty years later. As this 
was during ‘‘the time that tried 
men’s souls,” when the colonies were 
seeking their independence, perhaps 
the unsettled state of the country was 
the main reason for this delay. It 
was situated, as I understand, near 
the ‘‘ three corners,’’ on the old Hen- 
niker road, at the foot of Putney’s 
hill. This meeting-house was like 
all country churches of that period 
in its appearance and architecture. 
When you had seen one, you had 
seen them all. The style was essen- 
tially Puritan, and would hardly com- 
pare in form and design with our 
modern church structures. They 
were largely the expression of that 
stern sentiment which discarded all 
mere show and adornment as unwor- 
thy of the sacred place. The present 
church edifice was erected in the 
year 1832. All the reference that I 
find in the records of the church of 
this event is this: 


“* Aug. 28, 1832. Voted that the new meeting- 
house which is now in process of building for 
the use of the Baptist church and society in 
this town, be dedicated to the service of God 
on the 19th of Oct. next.” 
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The pastors of the church have 
been as follows: Elisha Andrews, 
1795-98; Abner Jones, 1815-’21; 
Michael Carlton, 1822-’32; Andrew 
T. Foss, 1833-’37; Lucius B. Cole, 





’ 


1837-'39; 


Samuel Cook, 
King S. Hall; 1846—'5r; 


1839-45; 
Samuel J. 
1852-’56; Jonathan E. Brown, 
1857-62; Christy W. Burnham, 
1863-’71; Abraham Snyder, 1873 
’74; William S. Tucker, 1875-'79; 
Willard E. Waterbury, 1884-87 ; 
Herbert E. Thayer, 1887-’92; James 
W. Tingley, 1893-'95; Elisha San- 
derson, 1895—'99; James W. Tingley, 
1899. It will be seen from this list 
that there have been 16 different pas- 
tors during the 130 years of its his- 
tory. 

The deacons of the church have 
been as follows: John Currier, Ben- 
jamin B. Darling, Jonathan Fowler, 
Philip Brown, Richard F. Morgan, 
Isaac Smith, Joel Chandler, Josiah 
S. Knowlton, Joseph Tewksbury, 


Carr, 
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John Currier, Jr., Theodore E. Balch, 
Thomas J. Weeks, Henry A. Fletch- 
er, Samuel S. Page, George M. Barn- 
ard, Oliver G. Wiggin, John F. Jones, 
and Caleb Page. 

The clerks of the church have been 
as follows: John Currier, Benjamin 
B. Darling, Stephen Darling, Ed- 
mund Currier, John Currier, Jr., 
John F. Currier, Henry H. Straw, 
and Nelson Kimball. 

In reference to the sixth pastorate 
of this church,—and the only one of 
which the writer had any personal 
knowledge,—I find the following 
statement in the historical discourse 
given at the centennial celebration of 
the church in 1871, by Rev. C. W. 
Burnham, the pastor at that time, 
and which includes all that really 
needs to be said about it: ‘‘ The reli- 
gious interest in the church culmin- 
ated during the labors of Rev. Samuel 
Cook. His pastorate commenced 
when the attention of all men was 
turned to Bible doctrines, and the 
solemn things of an approaching judg- 
ment. His preaching was greatly 
blessed, and 115 were added to the 
church as the fruit of his labors, and 
very few adults attended church who 
did not profess conversion.’’ 

* * - 7 - * 

Perhaps I have taken up more time 
than I ought in the reading of this 
historical sketch, but I would like to 
present some thoughts and facts ofa 
general character that seem pertinent 
to the occasion, and may be of inter- 
est to those who are of a younger 
generation. 

This is a Baptist church and has 
been such for It is the 
second oldest church of this denomi- 
nation in the state, and has an hon- 
orable record. When the name Bap- 


130 years. 














tist is used it is usually, and perhaps 
it is naturally, thought that it repre- 
sents the leading idea upon which 
the denomination was founded,—the 
ordinance of baptism. But although 
that word denotes one idea, yet, in 
the olden time, there was another 
and a far greater one, and it is bound 
up in two words,—soul liberty. 

I think it is well sometimes to turn 
from the duties that press upon us in 
this busy age and from the privileges 
that are so common that we know 
how to appreciate them and to 
thoughtfully inquire, What influ- 
ences for good were set in motion, and 
what effect have the trials and sacri- 
fices of our fathers had upon the in- 
stitutions under which we live? On 
each recurring Sabbath we are per- 
mitted to go to the house of prayer 
and to worship God according to the 
dictates of our reason. When the 
first Baptist church in New Hamp- 
shire was formed this was a privi- 
lege not included in the laws and 
customs of those times. A desirable 
change, all will affirm; whence has 
it come? Who and what were the 
men and the measures that gradually 
brought it about ? 

What an interesting period in the 
life of an individual, is that in which 
new and important truth comes in 
and takes possession of the mind, 
driving out old ideas that had there 
found a lodgment. Sacred and pro- 
fane history is not wanting in such 
instances. Paul’s purpose of mind 
ere he reached the end of his famous 
Damuscus journey was completely 
changed for the better. Peter, from 
his vision on the housetop at Joppa, 
became dispossessed of his Jewish 
notions and possessed of the great 
truth of the equality of the race, in 
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that ‘‘God was no respecter ot per- 
sons.’’ And upon the mind of Mar- 
tin Luther the truth flashed as he 
ascended upon his knees Pilate’s 
staircase in the Roman capital, that 





justification before his Maker was 
not by works of the law, but by faith 
in Christ. 

And to every reader of New Eng- 
land history it plainly appears that 
the cause of civil and religious lib- 
erty, the world over, owes a debt of 
gratitude to Roger Williams, the 
founder of the colony of Rhode Is- 
land, the organizer of the first Bap 
tist church in America, and the firm 
champion and exponent of soul lib- 
erty, or, as it is expressed in other 
words, that ‘‘the civil magistrate 
should restrain crime, but never con- 
trol opinion; should punish guilt, 
but never violate the freedom of the 
soul.’’ It isa matter of history that 
the Protestant leaders in the time of 
the Reformation did not perceive the 
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evil of an alliance between church 
and state. They rejected many of 
the errors of Romanism but retained 
this that gave them power over the 
nations. For themselves they claimed 
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Deacon John Currier. 


the right of private judgment, but 
were ready as soon as they obtained 
the power to deny it to those, who, 
like themselves, had suffered for con- 
science’s sake. 

In our own country, under Puritan 
rule, the case was not much better. 
We do well to honor the founders of 
New England, both for their personal 
worth and the influences for good 
that have descended from them to 
these later days. They were also 
notable illustrations of the difference 
between the Catholic and Protestant 
forms of belief. It is a difference, 
largely, in the presence or the ab- 
sence of mediums. As Dr. Guthrie 
well says, ‘‘ Truth passes to the 
Catholic through the priest, as the 
light of heaven to our eyes through 
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stained-glass windows. _Protestant- 
ism undertakes to pass it to the 
mind, pure as it radiates from the 
Son of Righteousness.” Wherein the 
Puritans failed as exemplars of what 
was right and true was this: They 
contended for liberty of conscience, 
but mainly for themselves; they held 
to the idea of one faith and worship, 
and desired all to move along in the 
same way with themselves. To sum 
it up in one sentence, they lived in 
the seventeenth instead of the nine- 
teenth century. Hence, as the nat- 
ural outgrowth of their theories, we 
find that the spirit of persecution was 
soon rife on this side of the Atlantic, 
as it had been on the other. 

Roger Williams was a fitting rep- 
resentative of men who proclaim ideas 
in advance of the age in which they 
live. Born in Wales in 1599; a rela- 
tive, as it is believed, and as one 
might infer from his character, of 
Oliver Cromwell; educated at Ox- 
ford university; a student at law, 
and afterwards receiving orders in 
the Episcopal church; he left his 
native land for the shores of the new 
world in 1630, at the age of thirty- 
one, and became a Baptist soon after 
his arrival in this country. His life 
in New England was a stirring and 
an eventful one. His conflict with 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
of Massachusetts Bay, and which cul- 
minated in his banishment and sud- 
den departure from the colony, are 
well known to the reader of history. 
For fourteen weeks he lived, as he 
says, ‘‘in winter snow, which I feel 
yet, and knowing not what bread or 
bed did mean.’’ In battling for the 
great principle of soul liberty, he as 
freely granted to others what he 
claimed for himself. Hesays: “I de 
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sire not that liberty for myself which 
I would not freely and impartially 
weigh out to all the consciences of 
the world beside. All of these, yea, 
the very consciences of the papists, 
ought freely and impartially to be 
permitted their several worships, their 
ministers, and what of maintaining 
them they freely choose.’’ 

George Bancroft, in his “ History of 
the United States,’’ pays this tribute 
to Mr. Williams: ‘‘ If Copernicus is 
held in perpetual reverence, because 
on his death-bed he published to the 
world that the sun is the centre of 
our planetary system; if the name of 
Kepler is preserved in the annals of 
human excellence for his sagacity in 
detecting the laws of planetary mo- 
tion; if the genius of Newton has 
been almost adored for dissecting a 
ray of light and weighing the heav- 
enly bodies as in a balance, let there 
be for the name of Roger Williams 
some humble place among those who 
have advanced moral science and 
made themselves the benefactors of 
mankind.”’ 

Probably no higher praise could be 
awarded to the form of church gov- 
ernment that has been a prominent 
feature of the Baptists than that 
which was given by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who, though he was a free 
thinker, had a respect for the forms 
and ordinances of religion. I re- 
ferred at the beginning of this sketch 
to the formation of the first Baptist 
church in this country at Provi- 
dence. What was the result? Bap- 
tist churches were formed in other 
parts of the country, and about the 
year 1770 we find a small Baptist 
church in the state of Virginia. It 
was near Monticello, 
Thomas Jefferson. 


the home of 
There is some- 
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thing remarkable and far-reaching in 
connection with the history of that 
church, and it is this: The late Dr. 
Fishback, of Lexington, Ky., made 
the following statement which he 


Deacon Thomas J. Weeks 


received from Andrew Tribble. Mr. 
Tribble was pastor of the Monticello 
church about the time of the Ameri- 
can revolution. Mr. Jefferson at- 
tended its services, and at the close 
of one of them he invited Mr. Trib- 
ble to go home and dine with him. 
While at his house Mr. Tribble asked 
him how he liked the Baptist form of 
church government. Mr. Jefferson 
replied that its simplicity had im- 
pressed him very favorably and had 
greatly interested him, adding that 
he considered it the only pure form 
of democracy which then existed in 
the world, and had concluded that it 
would be the best plan of govern- 
ment for the American colonies. It 
is an old saying that ‘‘ great oaks 
from little acorns grow.’’ We ca 
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see what the result has been in the 
growth of this great nation to more 
than seventy-five millions of people, 
and founded substantially on the 
form of government that was adopted 
by that little Baptist church in Vir- 
ginia. 

Whether a democracy, in the long 
run, is the best form of church gov- 
ernment, or any other kind of a gov- 
ernment, I am not competent to de- 
cide. There are defects in all forms, 
but a democratic form, it seems to 
me, is more in accordance with a true 
conception of primitive Christianity. 
I do not find any account of a pope 
or a cardinal in the New Testament. 
And although the Baptists have been 
somewhat strict in their views of some 
of the Christian ordinances, believing 
that there should be an order in their 
observance, yet I never believed that 
the name of Baptist was synonymous 
with that of bigotry. And when I 
hear those who profess to be so lib- 
eral in their ideas claiming, as it 
were, to be par excellence, as the de- 
fenders and promoters of all that is 
worth having in religion, I feel in- 
clined to ask them who was it that 
blazed the way in the wilderness of 
intolerance and opened up a path- 
way in which all, whether Jew or 
Gentile, Protestant or Catholic, are 
permitted to walk as suits them best 
on their way to the heavenly country. 
They would have to admit that they 
are indebted to the Baptists, and to 
the ‘‘hard shell Baptists’’ at that, 
for bearing the brunt of the battle for 
free toleration in this country during 
the years of the eighteenth century. 
One thing, at all events, can truth- 
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NoTE.—I am indebted to the historical discourse given by Rev. William Lamson, D. D., at the 
centennial of the Baptist church in Newton, October 18, 1855, for some of the facts contained in 
this sketch. This sketch was read at the annual roll-call of the church May 8, 1900. 





fully be said of the Baptists, that they 
never persecuted any one, and no 
martyr’s blood attaches to the name. 
And no one who bears the name need 
ever be ashamed of it. 

Though the early Baptists of our 
state, and nation as well, had their 
trials, and though like prophet and 
priest of Old Testament times, they 
may have desired to see the day 
of deliverance but died without the 
sight, yet their triumph was no less 
an assured and a glorious one. The 
leaven of soul liberty worked slowly 
and surely till the whole mass was 
leavened. In New Hampshire, in 
1791, the statute was so changed that 
one who could prove that he belonged 
to another denomination than the one 
controlling the affairs of state escaped 
taxation for the support of the minis- 
try and the building of houses of 
worship ; that in the year 1819 the 
passage of the toleration act, in the 
face of great opposition, swept away 
all the remaining rubbish of a darker 
age and left anyone free to contribute 
to the support of any church, or not 
to contribute, as he saw fit. 

But grander and of more conse- 
quence to the interests of humanity 
is the fact that the principles that 
Roger Williams first exemplified in 
the little colony of Rhode Island and 
in the first Baptist church in America 
are now the glory of this great repub- 
lic. May they ever remain with us 
despite the designs of papacy or the 
vagaries of socialism. 

‘** The great hearts of the olden time, 

Are beating with us, full and strong, 


All holy memories and sublime 
And glorious, round us throng.”’ 












THE SONG OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE DAUGHTERS. 
By Dr. H. G. Leslie. 
Our thoughts turn back to the Granite hills, 
To the spires of the mountain pines ; 


While down through the rift of passing years 
The sunlight of memory shines. 


Chorus. 


Carry us back as barefooted girls, 

To the fields that our childhood knew, 
Carry us back to the slope of the hill 
Where the low-bushed blueberries grew. 


Still on the hillside the old house stands, 
The valley is seen far below ; 

Beyond the ridge of chestnuts and oaks 
Is the spot where the pine trees grow. 


Chorus. 


The well-sweep swings by the garden path, 
Its curbing is battered and gray ; 

Would its water taste like nectar sweet 

As it did in our childhood’s day ? 


Chorus. 


The old loom stood on the kitchen floor, 
Both the warp and the woof were gray, 
While out and in, through the changing threads, 
Was the shuttle’s unceasing play. 

Chorus. 
The dear hands that swung the beating slade 
Are resting so quiet and still ; 
While other hands work the warping bars 
And the spools of the shuttle fill. 

Chorus. 
Oh, the dear old home, the sweet old home, 
How its memories come to me, 
All through the light of life’s afterglow, 
Like the glint on shimmering sea. 


Chorus. 


We are tired of the silks and the laces. 
The rout of cold fashion’s display ; 
Fain would we be in our homes again, 
And children, if but for a day. 


Chorus. 








THE TWO CAMERAS. 


By Laura D. Nichols. 


HAPPY-FACED young 
Eeirl, in a brown travel- 
ing suit, and a quiet lit- 
tle lady in black, were 
sitting on the forward 
deck of the Newport News one clear 
evening in May. 

The steamer was lying at her dock 
in Washington, waiting for the stroke 
of five bells (6:30) to glide away 
down the broad, yellow Potomac to 
Norfolk. 

‘*T cannot realize that we are go- 
ing home,’’ said Elsie; ‘‘ doesn’t it 
seem as if we were just going to 
Alexandria or Mt. Vernon, Aunt 
Dora ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps it would if I had not 
been packing all the forenoon, and 
having farewell calls all the after- 
noon, and if the sun were not so low. 
Look at the portico columns of Ar- 
lington and see how the red sky tints 
the monument!’’ 

‘Oh, they are both too beautiful 
to leave!” said Elsie, sadly. “There, 
we are off! Good-by, dear Washing- 
ton. I wonder when I shall see you 
again !’’ 

Then both became silent, for other 
passengers were taking chairs, and 
their eyes were intent on last looks at 
the snowy dome of the capitol, the 
golden-topped library, the green ar- 
senal grounds and the navy yard, as 
they floated out into mid-stream, 
with Maryland on the left and Vir- 
ginia on the right. 





Soon they stopped at Alexandria 
to leave freight and take on two pas- 
sengers. The old wharves were less 
sleepy-looking than usual, for many 
women with babies, and girls in 
white dresses had come down to en- 
joy the cool river air. 

Elsie gave a parting glance at 
the little conical tower of Christ 
church, where they had attended 
service the previous Sunday, with 
the privilege of sitting in General 
Washington’s square pew, which 
still retains its seats on three sides, 
though the others have been mod- 
ernized. 

Now on, past Fort Washington on 
the Maryland shore, its toy-like light- 
house just lit, and by the time they 
passed Mt. Vernon they could hardly 
discern the bird weather-vane on its 
cupola. 

‘*Now, now!’’ whispered Elsie, 
‘*T am where I have never been be- 
fore !'’ she sighed with an explorer’s 
joy, and her cup of content was full 
when the lonely notes of a whip- 
poor-will thrilled from the historic 
woods. 

Most of the passengers had gone 
inside, but the cabin’s electric glare 
had no charm for our two, and bring- 
ing extra wraps from their state- 
room, they enjoyed for another half 
hour the cool, rushing air, the soli- 
tude of deck and river, while stars 
came out and shores receded on each 
side. 
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‘ The noble river widens as we drift, 
And the deep waters more than brackish 
grow; 
We note the sea-birds flying to and fro, 
And feel the ocean currents plainly lift 
Our bark ;”’ 


quoted Aunt Dora, but just then El- 
sie’s head sank softly on her should- 
er, and she wisely decided that they 
had better go to bed. 


* * * * * * 


Meanwhile another pair with whom 
our story is concerned, were sitting 
astern. They, too, had spent several 
weeks in Washington, not visiting 
relatives, like our aunt and niece, 
but lodging in a quiet street and tak- 
ing their meals outside, according to 
the state of their finances. 

The father was a writer for maga- 
zines and newspapers, and though 
possessed of an income sufficient for 
their actual needs, was alternately 
rich or poor as his manuscripts were 
accepted or rejected. Having fol- 
lowed the sea in his youth, he loved 
a roving life, and since the death of 
his wife, several years before, he and 
Howard had wandered as fancy led. 
He had been his son’s tutor, and both 
were especially prizing this summer’s 
freedom and companionship, because 
at its close, Howard was to enter Har- 
vard. They were joyous to-night, so 
generous a check having been re- 
ceived from Minstrel Brothers for 
their last article that they were able 
to indulge in a long-desired visit to 
Fort Monroe and other points in Vir- 
ginia. 

‘* You shall choose the route and 
everything else, Howard, for your 
photographs made the paper.’’ 

The boy’s face beamed. ‘‘ Then 
I'll order soft-shelled crabs and por- 
ter-house steak, and strawberries and 
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ice-cream for dinner. Our lunch was 
far from sumptuous, you know.”’ 

So it was that they were among 
those whom Elsie’s youthful severity 
condemned as ‘‘ stupid and greedy’”’ 
for lingering in the dining-room in- 
stead of enjoying the twilight on 
deck. Long after she and her aunt 
were asleep in No. 9, the other two 
were pacing astern, planning how 
and where their check should carry 
them, and at six next morning they 
landed at Old Point Comfort, while 
the ladies were dressing to breakfast 
on board. They had the dining- 
room all to themselves, for the steam- 
er was now at her Norfolk dock, and 
everyone else had gone ashore. They 
ate their chops and rolls very leis- 
urely, for neither the Newport News 
nor the ship on which their passage 
to Providence was taken, would sail 
before evening. The waiter said the 
Chatham was not yet in, and when 
they went on deck, Captain G. cour- 
teously begged them to make them- 
selves at home where they were, till 
she should arrive. The morning 
was, however, too lovely to be lost, 
so, guided by a waiter carrying 
their bags, they walked to the office 
of the Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation company, near by, left them 
in charge, and took advice as to their 
day. 

‘* You might go by rail to Virginia 
beach and lunch at the hotel, or by 
boat to Fortress Monroe, or to Hamp- 
ton.’’ 

‘*Oh, the Fortress!’’ whispered 
Elsie, and so it was settled. Miss 
Dora having seen all before, for 
greater variety they walked a block 
to the Atlantic hotel, in front of 
which they took an open electric car, 
which, with one transfer, carried 
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them through much of the old- 
fashioned, garden-sweet city, and 


eight or nine miles into the country 
beyond. -Soon after they started, the 
car took on twenty ladies and girls so 
laden with baskets, wreaths, and bou- 
quets of flowers that Miss Dora ven- 
tured to ask where they were going. 

‘*To the cemetery !’’ was the sur- 
prised reply, followed by a searching 
look as she added, ‘‘ This is Memo- 
rial Day, dere /’’ And you must be 
from the North, said the hardening 
eyes, but softened Miss 
quietly answered, 

‘Yes, we are travelers, but had 
cousins on both sides.”’ 

It was the 22d of May, and Elsie 
who had only known the 30th at 
Union graves, realized for the first 
time that Southern homes had been 
desolated and Southern tears shed by 
mothers and children as loving as her 
own. Now the city is left behind, 
and they are rushing through miles 
of what had, not long ago, been a 
pine forest. 

Great stumps still stood high and 
close together, but the sandy soil be- 
tween was now a vast strawberry bed, 
and hundreds of men, women, and 
children were picking the tempting 
red fruit. 
cabin sunbonnets—gay and 
petticoats! Out came Elsie’s camera, 
and group after group was photo- 
graphed, including stacks of empty 
crates, tiny white-washed cabins hung 
with roses and honeysuckle,—flutter- 
ing clothes-lines and sprawling bronze- 
colored babies. 

Miles of woods next, then stretches 
of white sand with blue water tumb- 
ling beyond and crashing in foam on 
both sides of a narrow point, Wil- 
loughby Spit at last ! 


as Dora 


Such tattered hats—log- 
shirts 
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A tidy little steamer, Ocean Spray, 
lay ready, and after twenty breezy 
minutes, they were landing at Old 
Point. 

So much salt air made them glad 
of the rolls and bananas Aunt Dora 
had provided. The great 
hotels, Hygeia and Chamberlain, 
were almost on the beach, but nearer 
still was an empty waiting-room, and 
on its seaward doorstep they pic- 


wisely 


nicked unobserved, save by a stately 
old army officer, whose shocked stare 
and ‘‘dhem!’’ made Elsie laugh. 
Thus refreshed, they followed a 
sandy street,—the hotels and a row 
of gay-windowed shops on the right, 
while the grassy ramparts of the fort 
rose beyond. 

Before reaching the sally-port they 
an aged man, 
seated in a chair on the walk, a tin 
dipper in his trembling hand, while 
a card on his breast announced that 
Samuel was blind, and asked aid of 
passing friends. 


came upon colored 


Their coins and kindly words were 
acknowledged with old-style cour- 
tesy, and now came a row of white 
cottages whose garden fences were 
heaped with fragrant yellow honey- 
suckle in lavish bloom, while inside, 
fig trees crowded each other's broad 
palmate leaves in almost tropical 
luxuriance, and pride of China trees 
were opening their clusters of blos- 
som over all. No one was in sight, 
and Elsie ventured to take a camera 
shot at the picturesque row, and at 
the ramparts beyond, including “ Old 
Glory’’ fluttering against the blue 
sky. Then they crossed a narrow 
white bridge over a real moat, as 
whispered with a romantic 
thrill, and confused visions of border 
castles, Scottish chiefs, Cceur de 


Elsie 
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Lion, Eveline Berenger, and Rose 
Flammock. 

Now they enter a cool, shady, zig- 
zag passage in the thickness of the 
wall, where a blue-clad sentry was 
pacing, gun on shoulder, and a stern- 
ly-military expression on his boyish 
face, as he stepped forward, laid his 
hand on Elsie’s camera and curtly 
said, 

‘*T must take this; no photograph- 
ing allowed inside.’’ 

Bravely choking down her surprise 
and disappointment, the young girl 
submitted, only saying, with a little 
catch in her breath, ‘‘ Please take 
good care of it !’’ 

The sentry smiled, touched his cap, 
and said pleasantly, ‘‘ It Il be quite 
safe, Miss. If I’m relieved before 
you come back, I'll give it in charge 
of the other man.”’ 

‘‘T suppose he thought I'd be like 
the Frenchman in ‘ Mother Molly,’ 
but, oh, dear, what a shame that I 
can’t take a snap at that dear little 
chapel among the apple trees !’’ 

‘* Those are live oaks,’’ said Aunt 
Dora; “they do look like apple trees, 
but you will soon see the difference. 

They seated themselves on a bench 
under a large one in the centre of the 
parade ground, and Elsie saw that 
the were cleanly cut oval, 
grayish green, and only an inch long. 
The fruit is a highly polished little 
acorn, and Old Point 
northern limit. 


leaves 


is the tree’s 
A group of children 
playing near attracted Elsie. “They 
shout and squabble and make up 
again as if this were not a historic 
spot, and they. perhaps, the grand- 
children of heroes,’’ which reminded 
her aunt to show her Carroll Hall, 
where her own grandfather was quar- 
tered in the Civil War. 
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‘*T fear the old smoke house has 
been torn down long ago,” she added. 
“What was that?” “A place where 
they used to smoke hams and bacon. 
When your grandfather was stationed 
here, the negroes chased a ’possum 
into it, and in pulling down a rub- 
bish heap, in which he hid, they 
found a rare old book, Bailey’s dic- 
tionary, a quarto in heavy leather 
covers, badly torn and smoke-stained, 
but a treasure to Father. It is in our 
library now.’’ Then, as they ram- 
bled on, she showed Elsie the case 
mate quarters, ‘‘ Where I took tea 
with Chaplain C.’s family.’’ Theg 
it was time to return to the wharf, 
reclaiming the camera, ard getting 
excellent raspberry soda at the drug- 
gist’s on their way. It was the 
Hampton Roads which gave them a 
cooling hour’s sail back to Norfolk, 
and there lay the Chatham, and they 
were soon resting in the comfortable 
outside stateroom, which was to be 
their home for two nights and an- 
other day. They sailed at sunset, 
again passing Ft. Monroe and the 
Rip Raps, and before bedtime pass- 
ing the lights on Cape Charles and 
Cape Henry, flashing guardians of 
the mouth of Chesapeake bay, and 
were rocked to sleep by the strong 
lift and toss of the outer ocean. 

When they came on deck next 
morning, land was nowhere to be 
seen ; nothing but racing blue-green 
water, blue and white summer sky, 
the courteous officers and Swedish- 
looking sailors, and the polished 
decks and shining brasses of the 
Chatham. Several of their fellow- 
passengers kept their rooms, but to 
Elsie’s joy, she proved, like her aunt, 
to be a good sailor, and enjoyed: 
every moment of the long day. 
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Walking the deck, exulting in the 
foamy dash and toss at the bows, 
watching the endless waltz of half 
a dozen Mother Carey’s chickens 
over the oily-smooth wake astern, or 
curled up in a fluke of one of the 
great bow anchors with a book, she 
was really sorry when, late in the af- 
ternoon, they passed the Fire Island 
lightship, and woke Thursday morn- 
ing at the foot of Benefit St., Provi- 
dence. ‘‘Good-by, good-by, dear 
Chatham! The first thing I'll do 
on shore will be to have my photo- 
graphs printed as a remembrance of 
our happy visit and voyage.”’ 
* ~ * * a 

Meanwhile, Howard and his father 
had also been happily busy. Disap- 
pointed in their early call at Fort 
Monroe, in not finding the friend 
they hoped to meet, they accepted an 
invitation from his wife to return in 
the afternoon. 

They divided the forenoon between 
Hampton schools and Virginia beach, 
in search, not only of interest, but of 
magazine material. Deciding that 
the former had already been much 
described and illustrated, Howard 
saved two rolls of his camera for Vir- 
ginia beach and the fort, little dream- 
ing he should be deprived of it, for 
it was in his valise in the morning. 
They found the beach a fine example 
of unbroken ocean line, with magni- 
ficent rollers breaking upon a wide, 
firm stretch of white sand, bordered 
with pretty summer cottages and pa- 
vilions, not yet occupied, and a hotel 
also guestless, though ready for trav- 
elers like themselves. Howard de- 
clared it was too ghastly to be en- 
dured ; as dead as Pompeii without 
its charm. Regardless of the early 
date he had hoped for groups of girls 
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on piazzas, sand-digging children, 
pleasure boats, bathers, and carri- 
ages. ‘‘And here,’’ he grumbled, 
‘*are only acres of sand, and miles of 
sea! Oh, yes, vastness ¢s impres- 
sive, but give me our broken New 
England coast with its ins and outs 
of cape and cove, its pine-clad islets, 
rocky headlands and boulder-strewn 
shore!” His father, more philo- 
sophic, was rejoicing over scores of 
tiny white violets, bordering a little 
fresh water stream, which trickled 
across the beach, and even posed as 
a wealthy Southerner, smoking and 
reading his paper in one of the empty 
summer-houses, to oblige his subject- 
hunting son. 

But objects of real interest and nov- 
elty suddenly appeared: half a dozen 
mule-drawn carts hurrying to meet 
some fisher boats just coming in; 
and Howard had his fill of excite- 
ment and material, as great nets 
were dragged ashore, full of leaping 
fish, which were poured flashing and 
flapping on the sand, and hurried 
into the carts by picturesquely ragged 
colored boys, who drove off as fast as 
supplied, answerimg only with grins 
and ‘‘dunno, sir,’’ to Howard's 
eager questions. The boatmen were 
older and more intelligent, but very 
anxious about their nets, endangered 
by the furious plunging of enormous 
sturgeon, one of which they were 
confident weighed nearly three hun- 
dred pounds, and another certainly 
two hundred. When the monsters 
were finally beached, Howard took 
several views of them, with and with- 
out the fishermen, and finally one 
with his father reclining on the sand 
near the largest fish, like a modern 
Jonah. He remembered, however, 


to save eight shots for Fortress Mon- 
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roe, and was, therefore, as much dis- 
appointed, and much less submissive 
than Elsie had been, when the same 
sentry deprived him of his camera 
within the very hour of her ex- 
perience. 

7 * * * * * 

Elsie’s determination to have her 
photographs finished at once 
completely forgotten, when she 
learned that she was to sail for 
Europe in a week. She had known 
that Uncle George and his wife were 
going, with a child left delicate by 
the grip, but during her three days’ 
absence from mails the uncle found 
that business must keep him at home, 
and begged that Miss Dora and Elsie 
would take his place. 

The intervening days were busy 
indeed ; the camera forgotten till the 
last day, when the rolls were en- 
trusted to mamma, to be forwarded 
when printed. 


was 


Thus it was not until a July eve- 
ning in Montreux that 
niece sat down to live over their May 
days in the pictures for w.ich an 
album had been provided, with “ Five 
Weeks South of Mason and Dixon’s 


aunt and 


” 


Line,’’ neatly lettered on the cover. 

Aunt Carrie and Flora were there 
too, and views of the Capitol, National 
Library, State department, White 
House, etc., were passed from hand 
to hand and duly admired. But 
Elsie’s face grew more aud more be- 
wildered, and at last she said, “ Why, 
Aunty Dora, you must have taken 
these. I don’t remember getting 
this point of view !’’ 

‘“No, dear, I left it wholly 
you.”’ 

‘* But look! Look! I mourned so 
because the White House fountain 


was not playing, and here it is! 


to 
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And at Mt. Vernon you know the 
sun kept going in, and I only had 
one shot and here are three! What 
does it mean ?’’ 

The mystery increased as a charm- 
ing view of the monument, its base 
veiled in clouds, came to sight (‘‘ and 
mine was all clear!’’), then an in- 
terior at the Corcoran Gallery (‘‘ and 
we only took the outside!’’), the 
Aqueduct bridge with the three little 
sister islands (‘‘and mine had a 
canal boat, you know!’’), and one 
of Cabin John bridge where Elsie 
had forgotten her camera. 

‘*The stupid man mixed our pic- 
tures with someone else’s, and how 
disgusted ‘hey must be, for these are 
so much better !’’ 

Surprise followed surprise, culmi- 
nating in a farewell glimpse of Wash- 
ington, evidently taken on board the 
Newport News, for there were Aunt 
Dora and Elsie in the foreground, 
the latter waving farewell 
monument. 

‘“Oh, how did he dare?’’ gasped 
the girl. 
But 
‘Why, 
pleased. 


to the 


Aunt Carrie remarked, 
child, you ought to be 
It’s a charming likeness, 
if it is only an inch long, taken 
probably by some old man whom 
you reminded of his daughter and 
granddaughter.’’ 

Then came groups at Hampton 
and those we have described at Vir- 
ginia beach. 

‘‘ Evidently they went to those 
places when we chose Willoughby 
Point and the Fort, but where have 
ours gone? Our strawberry pickers, 
ramparts, and sally-port? And what 
can we do?”’ 

A series of letters during the next 
month only resulted in an emphatic 
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statement from their photographer 
that he printed exactly what he re- 
ceived from Elsie’s mother, and no 
other Southern views had reached 
him. He would let them know if 
any came. So Aunt Dora put the 
collection carefully away, and in the 
delights of Switzerland it was soon 
forgotten. 
7* * * - * * 

Howard and his father meanwhile 
were camping with friends in the 
Adirondacks till September, when 
choosing and furnishing his rooms 
at Harvard, engrossed them both. 
It was not until funds grew low that 
spring material was looked over and 
scene second in the comedy of errors 
was enacted. 

Fortunately Howard was inspired 
to examine the camera instead of 
brow-beating the photographer. 


BETWEEN 


THE 


THE BARS. 


Finding the initials E. V. B. on the 
strap, he exclaimed, “ That dolt of a 
sentry !’’ and was mentally compos- 
ing an advertisement. But before he 
had achieved one that satisfied him, 
he attended the great Harvard-Yale 
ball game and heard a fresh young 
voice behind him, saying, ‘‘ It. was 
the most bewildering thing! But 
the pictures were capital, — better 
than mine. There was one that I 
called Jonah and the whale! Such 
a nice looking man,—’’ but here a 
bronzed young fellow turned round 
like a flash, saying, 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon! It was 
that stupid sentry at Fort Monroe! 
But we have your camera and all 
your views quite safe.’’ 

And so began a pleasant acquain- 
tance, and a fair exchange proved no 
robbery. 


BARS. 


By Hale Howard Richardson. 


Between the iron bars, 

The prisoner may count 

A thousand gleaming stars 
Aglow with hope’s bright fount. 


Within the sterner bounds 
Of Life’s environment, 
Where Poverty unfounds 
Ambitions lofty bent ; 


Where Duty welds a chain 

To hold the struggler down, 

How can he ever gain 

The longed for, sparkling crown ? 


By strife for larger girth, 
With gaze between the bars, 
With feet upon the earth 
And heart amid the stars! 





REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE HON. WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 


By Hon. Henry B. Atherton. 


JHE first time I ever heard 
the late William M. 
Evarts was in January, 
1860, when I was at- 
tending the Albany law 

On the 24th of that month 
the famous Lemmon slave case came 
on for trial in the New York court 
of appeals. The case had been sev- 
eral years in the courts, yet even 
then it was not generally known that 
its prosecution by the state of Vir- 
ginia was but one step in a general 
conspiracy of the slave power, by 
judicial decisions, to make slavery 
national not only in the territories 
of the United States but in the free 
states as well. 

The issue arose in this way: Jona- 
than Lemmon and family, with eight 
slaves, were on their way from Vir- 
ginia to Texas. Arriving at New 
York city, the packet in which they 
were to sail did not start immedi- 
ately so the slaves were removed and 
lodged at No. 5 Carlisle street. <A 
writ of habeas corpus was issued, 
and on failure to show that they were 
deprived of their liberty in accor- 
dance with any law of New York, 
the slaves were set at large. The 
question involved was the right of 
the slaveholder to retain the custody 
of his slaves while passing through 
the state of New York or during his 
temporary sojourn there. 

In the court below the case had 


been decided in favor of the freedom 
xxx-—22 


school. 


of the slaves. Charles O’Connor, a 
brilliant advocate, then at the height 
of his reputation, appearing for the 
appellants, represented the state of 
Virginia. To him were opposed 
Messrs. Blunt and Evarts. The 
court-room was occupied by a dis- 
tinguished and deeply interested 
audience. Messrs. O’Connor and 
Evarts each occupied about five 
hours in their arguments. O’Con- 
nor, renowned as an orator, and also 
as a pro-slavery Union man, spoke 
with intense earnestness and that 
natural eloquence for which he was 
famous. In defining his position he 
was bold, even to the verge of au- 
dacity, yet always with the utmost 
decorum of manner. As he warmed 
with his subject his blue eyes grew. 
dark and brilliant, his cheeks took 
on the ruddy tinge of youth and he 
looked twenty years younger than 
the same man, as one would meet 
him on the street with his hat thrust 
well on the back of his head, or in 
the library engaged in examining his 
authorities. 

In regard to slavery he took the 
same ground he had recently taken 
in his noted Union speech and letter; 
he maintained that it was ‘‘ just, be- 
nign, and beneficent.’’ Speaking of 
Lord Mansfield’s decision in the fa- 
mous Somerset case, he called him 
‘‘a mere common law judge of a 
mere common law court,’’ and ridi- 
culed the idea that a negro, as soon 
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as he breathes the air of England, 
becomes free, while at common law, 
under the system of villeinage, white, 
native-born English subjects were 
held as slaves. 

He maintained that under article 
4, section 2, of the constitution, which 
provides that ‘‘the citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of citizens in the several 
states,’’ the Virginia slaveholder not 
as a citizen of New York or of Vir- 
ginia, but of the United States, had 
a right to exercise control over the 
person of his slave, while staying 
temporarily in New York, and that 
he also had this right by the comity 
which exists and should exist be- 
tween the different states of the 
Union. 

He said there could be no law of 
nature that was paramount and con- 
trary to the laws of the land, else 
were these laws a nullity ; yet he did 
believe in a ‘‘ higher law,’’ as prop- 
erly defined, and that the judge, or 
other officer, who could not conscien- 
tiously support the constitution and 
the laws, as he had sworn to do, 
ought to resign his office; and if men 
think that slavery is such an out- 
rage on humanity—in fact the very 
essence of sin and evil as they claim 
—he asked how they could conscien- 
tiously support that compact which 
upholds it, and unites them in bonds 
of apparent amity with its perpetra- 
tors. He said if slavery be such a 
sin, then the slaveholder ought to be 
excluded from the table of an intelli- 
gent Englishman or Frenchman as 
quickly as a thief coming from a 
land where stealing went unpunished. 
He argued that the preservation of 
the Union depended on the final de- 
termination of this question. 
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Mr. Evarts, then about forty years 
old, grave and sedate in appearance, 
as eloquent as his opponent though 
in a different fashion, arose to an- 
swer, and in a conversational tone at 
first confined himself quite closely to 
the legal points involved in the case. 
He maintained that the question did 
not come under the jurisdiction of 
the federal courts, arguing both from 
the constitution itself and from the 
decisions of those courts made since 
its adoption, and claimed that the 
Dred Scott decision though cited 
against him, was, as far as regards 
that question, in his favor. He 
cited a number of decisions of courts 
in the slave states conceding the 
right of one state to declare that 
a slave brought to it from another 
shall be free. His argument, which 
was a cool, calm, dispassionate state- 
ment of facts and legal principles in 
logical order and sequence, was a 
masterly example of legal reasoning 
and, as such, commended itself to 
leading Republicans all over the 
country, who saw in him a worthy de- 
fender of the free state cause. As he 
concluded his address to the court 
he remarked that if it should be held 
necessary by the South to control 
the federal government utterly, and 
to so subdue the free states that 
the laws of Virginia and other slave 
states could be executed here at the 
North, then indeed a catastrophe 
must follow, and it would not be 
disunion as predicted by the learned 
counsel, but it would be the complete 
overthrow of slavery in this country. 
How true his prediction proved. 

I never regretted being absent from 
my law lectures that day and taking 
notes of this famous case instead, and 
I was not alone in my delinquency, 
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for, if I remember aright, Hon. 
Fisher Ames Baker, ex-Postmaster 
General Vilas, the late Gen. Whee- 
lock Graves Veazey, and Senator 
Redfield Proctor, also students at the 
time, preferred to listen to the argu- 
ments in the court-room rather than 
to the lectures at the law school. 

By his masterly argument in that 
case, Mr. Evarts became a recog- 
nized champion of the principles of 
the Republican party and attained a 
national reputation. I next heard 
Mr. Evarts twenty-one years later at 
one of the earlier annual sessions— 
the fifth I think—of the American 
Bar Association at Saratoga. Dur- 
ing the period that had intervened, 
he had served as counsel for Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson in the im- 


peachment proceedings against him, 
he had represented the United States 


in the Alabama claims commission, 
had been attorney-general and secre- 
tary of state of the United States, 
and was yet to be United States 
senator from New York. 

At the meeting of the bar associa- 
tion in August, 1882, the principal 
subject for consideration was the relief 
of the United States supreme court, 
which was then three years behind in 
the adjudication of the cases on the 
docket. The majority of the commit- 
tee had reported in favor of a measure 
providing for circuit courts of appeal, 
substantially as embodied in the ex- 
isting law, and the minority favored 
the idea of making four of the nine 
supreme court judges a quorum so 
that two divisions of the court could 
sit at the same time, and they made 
their report to that effect. Mr. E. J. 
Phelps, afterwards minister to Great 
Britain, made a powerful argument in 
favor of the minority report. He was 
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followed by William Preston of Ken- 
tucky for the opposite view, and the 
next day, Mr. Evarts made a most 
thorough and logical argument also 
for the minority report. His recent 
familiarity with the working of the 
court and the condition of the business 
before it, coupled with his pleasing 
and persuasive manner, enabled him 
to hold the attention of the meeting 
during a long session. As before, in 
the court-room at Albany, he subor- 
dinated his voice, his manner, himself, 
apparently everything to his subject. 
He was very much in earnest and 
never for a moment unbent his mind 
or manner unless for an instant there 
came a twinkle in his eye as his voice 
dropped in parenthesis when he said, 
‘‘T warn the bar (and would warn 
the judges if judges would ever take 
warning) that the notion that this 
country has got so many merchant 
princes and railroad kings that they 
should claim almost exclusively the 
attention of the supreme court, is an 
enormous mischief, an immeasurable 
evil. It is a festering sore in the 
community to have one measure of 
justice for a great cause and another 
for a small.’’ 

That same night Mr. Evarts pre- 
sided at the annual banquet of the 
association, and with appropriate sen- 
timents and remarks called out the 
after-dinner speakers. It has aot 
been the practice at these banquets to 
carry the work of the day over into 
the evening’s festivities, or to indulge 
in much serious or didactic discourse. 
When Mr. Evarts appeared at the 
head of the table with a specially sol- 
emn mien, those of us who had never 
seen him smile, began to fear this 
occasion might prove an exception to 
the general rule, but when he arose 
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and announced that no speaker should 
occupy more than five minutes in his 
response, and that he himself should 
take ten minutes to every other man’s 
five, that fear vanished. Every 
speaker seemed inclined to give Mr. 
Evarts something to do in the ten 
minutes which he reserved to himself. 
I remember that Judge Noah Davis, 
a distinguished jurist of New York 
city, anent the reputation that Mr. 
Evarts had gained from some of his 
published orations, where in one in- 
stance a single sentence covered sev- 
eral pages, said that in his court 
counsel were allowed only fifteen 
minutes in which to argue a motion, 
and that recently when Mr. Evarts 
was engaged in arguing a motion be- 
fore him, in obedience to the rule, he 
was obliged to stop him in the middle 
of his first sentence. ‘‘ We all know 
what class in the community it is that 
hates long sentences,’’ retorted Mr. 
Evarts, and he said Judge Davis re- 
minded him of the ‘learned pig’”’ 


AMBITION. 


that was on exhibition on Pennsylva- 
nia avenue in Washington; and he 
then went on to tell a most entertain- 
ing story of how he was induced to 
visit the pig who could tell fortunes, 
play cards, and predict who would be 
the next president, and how, by his 
description of his performances, he so 
stirred the curiosity of the members 
of the cabinet and of the supreme 
court that within a fortnight every 
one of them more or less surrepti- 
tiously had visited the ‘‘ learned pig,” 
but he failed to point out more partic- 
ularly how he resembled Judge Davis. 
There were many witty after-dinner 
speakers that evening, and nearly 
every one tried to get the best of the 
toastmaster, but in each instance, Mr. 
Evarts, replying on the spur of the 
moment, was more than a match for 
his assailant. In fact for nearly three 
hours he kept up a constant play of 
wit much to the delight of all present, 
and in marked contrast to his serious 
discussion of the morning. 


AMBITION. 


By Charles Henry Chesley. 


So green the hills seemed far away 
I journeyed to them all the day ; 


Weary and spent when night came down 
They rose before me bleak and brown. 


* * * * 


- * * 


So men may toil to win the height 
And victors stand at fall of night, 


Only to find the hills of blue 
Have faded with a nearer view. 


* al * * 


* * 


Ah, he who dearest joy distills 
Contented seeks the nearer hills. 
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By George Bancroft Griffith. 


EJURING an evening re- 
cently spent with an 
elderly Strafford county 
friend, we got to talk- 
ing about odd and 

whimsical people, and the many 
“eccentrics” we had met and heard 


of, which led him to tell me the fol- 
lowing story of a religious fanatic 
known as ‘‘ Old Wells,’’ who was in 
Maine and New Hampshire more or 
less from 1815 to 1820. 

While in Farmington, Me., this 
strange being held a meeting one 


evening in a large, unfinished house, 
the floor of which was provided with 
rough, temporary seats arranged for 
passage ways that the old man might 
travail and agonize if as he preached. 
Curiosity called out the people, and 
the house was full. Amongst them 
was one young man—too rude to 
stay on shore, and who had been sent 
to sea for the improvement of his 
manners. He was a shrewd fellow, 
and a great wag. He thought to 
have some sport at the expense of 
“Old Wells’ and his upholders. He 
took a seat at the end of a bench 
where the preacher would be sure to 
approach him when travailing. In 
due time the meeting began. ‘‘ Old 
Wells’’ entered, threw down his coat 
and broad brim, doubled his fists, 
strained his eyes and screamed, 
‘*Hell!’’ at the top of his voice. 
He then proceded to ‘‘serve the 
Lord in a riotous way,’’ as usual. 


His sermon abounded in the relation 
of miracles he had performed, visions 
he had seen, dreams he had, ghosts 
that had appeared to him, etc. The 
young man of whom we have spoken, 
chose to sit leaning forward with 
both hands covering his eyes, and 
occasionally drawing a long sigh. 
The sight and sound soon caught 
the eyes and ears of the great revi- 
valist, and with a bound he leaped 
to the seat, seized Aaron by the hair 
of his head, lifted it violently up, 
that he might look into his face, 
and vociferously demanded—“ Young 
man! what is the matter with you?”’’ 

Aaron replied only by a groan. 
This made the old man sure that he 
had secured a subject under concern 
of mind, and he demanded again— 
“Young man! I say what ails you ?” 

‘*Oh, not much of anything.’’ 

‘*But I know there is—the spirit 
of the Lord is at work on your heart; 
now tell just how you feel—tell us all 
just as it is, don’t fear, now is your 
time for salvation, or never.”’ 

The young man uttered another 
groan, and protested that he ‘“‘did 
not want to tell, he felt so.’’ 

At this the old man begun to jump 
with joy, clap his hands, and run 
through the house praising God that 
the Holy Spirit was moving upon the 
hearts of the people; and he hastened 
back again to the young man and 
demanded that he shou/d tell just 
what made him groan so. 
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‘*Well,’’ said Aaron, ‘‘if I must 
tell, I must; I had a dreadful dream 
last night.’’ 

“Q-o-o-h !” exclaimed “ Old Wells,” 
‘*there is a great deal in dreams, the 
Lord often appears to me in dreams 
and visions of the night; tell just 
what you dreamed.”’ 

‘‘T dreamed that I was sick and 
died.’’ 

‘*O-o-o-h! the Lord is warning 
you ; and where did you go?”’ 

‘‘T thought I went to hell.”’ 

‘*Q-o-o-h! just so,—just so—there 
is a great dealin dreams. Well, what 
did you see in hell ?’’ 

‘“‘Tsawa fiery throne, and a great 
black devil sat thereon.’’ 

**Just so, just so! a “rue dream, 
every word of it. Well, what next?’’ 

‘‘T thought soon a young devil 
approached the throne and said,— 
‘Father, when are you going to send 
me out into the earth to deceive the 
nations ?’’’ 

“Q-o-o-h !” exclaimed the preacher, 
**never was a dream truer; there are 
a great many deceivers out in the 
world to make captive poor sinners ;’’ 
and he exulted so violently that he 
ran again about the house, brandish- 
ing his arms and crying ‘“‘glory!’’ 
and once more approached his sub- 
ject for further revelations from the 
infernal pit. 

‘* What did you see then ?’’ 

“*T thought by and by another 
young devil prostrated himself before 
the throne and inquired, ‘ Father, 
when are you going to send me out 
into the world to deceive the peo- 
ple?’”’ 

‘* There is a great deal in dreams— 
this is a true dream, every word of 
it. What next?’’ 

‘* Directly another young devil ap- 
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proached the throne and demanded, 
‘Father, when are you going to send 
me out into the world to deceive the 
nations ?’ 

“*Get along off, you profane imps,’ 
exclaimed the old king devil. I have 
got ‘Old Wells’ out now in the 
world at work, and he is enough to 
fill hell !’’ 

“You lie! you fie’ you LIE!”’ 
bawled ‘‘Old Wells,’’ jumping up 
and down and foaming at the mouth, 
‘there is not a word of truth in that 
dream !’’ and we need hardly say 
that Aaron’s successful attempt upon 
the credulity of the revivalist turned 
the joke so fatally against the old 
man that he instantly sloped, the 
congregation broke up, and that was 
the last seen of ‘‘Old Wells’’ in 
Farmington. 

While at work upon a state publi- 
cation, a few years ago, I met at 
Dover the late David Tuttle—‘‘ King 
David "’ as he was wont to call him- 
self. His real name was George H. 
Tuttle, and he was born in Strafford 
Centre, April 6, 1811. Few people 
who spent the summer at any of the 
beaches on the north New England 
coast have not seen this singular 
“character.” He cut a unique figure 
amongst the tourists and pleasure- 
seekers of the seaside resorts. His 
flowing hair and beard, tangled and 
gray, his indescribable apparel, and 
his bunch of twigs and leaves—relics 
from the holy land—were familiar to 
thousands of poeple in all parts of the 
country. He was considered a little 
‘‘off’’ when a boy, but at an early 
age learned the trade of a carpenter, 
which he followed for more than a 
quarter of a century. While at work 
on a building at Lawrence, Mass., he 
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fell forty-five feet into a cellar upon 
some rocks. He was taken up as 
one dead and it was many weeks 
before he recovered consciousness, 
and the physicians said the brain 
was affected, so he was taken to an 
insane asylum where the doctors de- 
cided that the cranium had been 
fractured by the fall, which fully ac- 
counted for his thinking two things 
at the same time. At this period of 
his life he was quite wealthy; he 
went to his home in Strafford and 
took up farming, and in the summer 
of 1854 he went into the horse busi- 
ness and it was then that his friends 
discovered that he had become ex- 
tremely eccentric. They tried all 
they could to relieve him, but to 
no avail. He soon ran through his 
property and became a wanderer, al- 
though his son strenuously endeay- 
ored to keep him at home. He wan- 
dered almost aimlessly over the states 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Massachusetts, never paying any 
railroad fare. His hobby was that 
while lying unconscious he was trav- 
eling all over the world, and when 
he came to he was very angry, say- 
ing they should have left him alone, 
as he never had a better time in his 
life, and related the places he had 
seen and incidents that happened 
during his travels. 

‘*King David,’’ at the time I met 
him, was supported by the town of 
Strafford, and had just put on his re- 
galia (?), consisting of blue overalls 
and jumper, trimmed with feathers, 
and had clapped on an Indian’s feath- 
ered turban. He held in his hand a 
staff—a formidable affair—and was on 
the point of starting on one of his long 
trips to the surrounding beaches and 
the White Mountain resorts. All the 
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train hands on the different roads 
knew him and promptly passed him 
along, kindly helping the strange 
eccentric with small sums of money 
from their hard-earned wages. He 
was once given a regimental uniform 
of which he was immensely proud, 
and for a long time he called it his 
new suit. He thought nothing of 
walking fifteen or twenty miles a day, 
even when he had become gray and 
past threescore years of age. 

But this old landmark, if the term 
can be applied to him, has disap- 
peared. He died at Rockport, Mass., 
at the age of 73. After his severe 
accident to which we have referred, 
he became a great reader of the Bible 
and could repeat long passages of it, 
and he imagined himself ‘‘ King Da- 
vid.’’ He was known by nearly every 
little boy and girl in New England on 
account of his picturesque dress. 

It is pleasant to know that he died 
with relatives who did all that it was 
possible to do for his comfort after he 
had a stroke of paralysis, from which 
he never fully rallied, and is buried 
in his native town. 


Rey. Zabdiel Adams, an old-time 
and eccentric divine of Massachusetts, 
had attended a funeral one afternoon, 
and was following the corpse in the 
rear of the graveyard. All of a sud- 
den the procession came to a stand. 
After a considerable pause, Mr. Ad- 
ams got impatient and walked to the 
bier to know the cause thereof. The 
pall-bearers informed him that the 
sheriff of Leominster had attached 
the body for debt. The practice was 
legal at this period. ‘‘ Attached the 
body ?’’ exclaimed Mr. A., thumping 
his cane down with vehemence. 
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** Move on,”’ said he, ‘‘ and bury the 
man. I have made a prayer at the 
funeral, and somebody shall be buried. 
If the sheriff objects take him up and 
bury him!’’ The bier was raised 
without delay, the procession moved 
on and the sheriff thought best to 
molest them no further, or, in vulgar 
parlance, made himself scarce. 

This strange parson had a child 
brought to him one day by one of his 
parishioners to be baptized. The old 
minister leaned forward and asked 
him the name. ‘‘Ichabod,’’ says he. 
Now Mr. Adams had a strong preju- 
dice against this name—‘‘ Poh, poh,’’ 
says he, ‘‘John you mean—John I 
baptize you in the name,”’ etc. 

One Sabbath afternoon his people 
were expecting a stranger to preach 
whom they were all anxious to hear, 
and a much more numerous congre- 
gation than usual had assembled. 
The stranger did not come, and of 
course the people were disappointed. 
Mr. Adams found himself obliged to 
officiate, and in the course of his de- 
votional exercises he spoke to this 
effect: ‘‘ We beseech thee, O Lord, 
for this people, who have come up 
with itching ears to the sanctuary, 
that their severe affliction may be 
sanctified to them for their moral and 
spiritual good, and that the humble 
efforts of thy servant may be made, 
through thy grace, in some measure 
effectual to their edification. Amen.”’ 

A parishioner, one of those who do 
not sit down and. count the cost, un- 
dertook to build a house, and invited 
his friends and the neighbors to have 
a frolic with him in digging the cellar. 
After the work was finished the ecen- 
tric divine happened to be passing by, 
and stopping, addressed him thus: 
‘Well, Mr. Ritter, you have had a 
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frolic and digged your cellar. You 
had better have another and fill it up 
again.’’ Had he heeded the old 
man’s advice he would have escaped 
the misery of pursuit from hungry 
creditors, and the necessity of resort 
to a more humble dwelling. 

A neighboring minister, a mild, in- 
offensive man, with whom he was 
about to exchange, said to him, 
knowing the peculiar bluntness of his 
character, ‘‘ You will find some panes 
of glass broken in the pulpit window, 
and possibly you may suffer from the 
cold. The cushion, too, is in a bad 
condition, but I beg of you not to say 
anything to my people on the subject. 
They are poor,’’ etc. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ said 
Mr. Adams. But ere he left home he 
filled a bag with rags and took it with 
him. When he had been in the pul- 
pit ashort time, feeling somewhat 
incommoded by the too free circula- 
tion of air, he deliberately took from 
the bag a handful or two of rags 
and stuffed them into the window. 
Towards the close of his discourse, 
which was more or less upon the duties 
ot a people towards their clergyman, 
he became very animated, and pur- 
posely brought down both fists with a 
tremendous force upon the pulpit 
cushion. The feathers flew in all 
directions, and the cushion was pretty 
much used up. He instantly checked 
the current of his thought and simply 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, how those feath- 
ers fly!’’ proceeded. He had fulfilled 
his promise of not addressing the so- 
ciety on the subject, but had taught 
them a lesson not to be misunder- 
stood. On the next Sabbath the win- 
dow and cushion were found in excel- 
lent repair. 

One night this remarkably inde- 
pendent and fearless, as well as most 
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quaint, divine put up at the house of 
a Mr. Emerson, the minister of Hollis. 
Now his host, as it was the general 
custom in those days, took a glass of 
bitters every morning, and it so hap- 
pened that they were in the closet of 
the chamber where Mr. Adams slept. 
With the morning came his craving 
for bitters. He did not wish to dis- 
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heard him, but wishing to know what 
he would be at, pretended to be 
asleep. As soon as he had secured 
the prize and was about to make his 
escape, Mr. A. broke the profound 
silence of the apartment with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Brother Emerson, I have 
always heard you were a very pious 
man, much given to your closet devo- 


turb Mr. A., but he was very anxious 
to get his dram, and try he must. So 
he opened the door softly and crept 
slyly to the said closet. Mr. Adams 


tions, but I never cauyht you at them 
before.’’ ‘‘ Pshaw-pshaw!’’ replied 
his friend, who made for the door and 
shut it as soon as he cleverly could. 


GEORGE COGSWELL, M. D. 


Dr. George Cogswell, born in Atkinson, February 8, 1808, died in Haverhill, 
Mass., April 21, 1901. 

Dr. Cogswell was a son of the late Dr. William and Judith Badger Cogswell. 
He received his early education at Atkinson academy, and graduated from the 
Dartmouth Medical college in 1830, with the highest honors of his class, and soon 
after located at Bradford, adjacent to Haverhill, Mass., where he quickly estab- 
lished a large and lucrative practice. 

In the autumn of 1841 he visited Europe and spent the following winter in the 
hospitals of Paris. In the spring following he visited the principal cities of Italy, 
after which he studied for a time in the hospitals of London, and, returning home, 
It was 
largely due to his efforts that the Essex North Medical association was organized. 

In 1844 he received an invitation to fill the chair of a professorship in the 
medical department of one of the leading colleges of New England, but he declined 
the honor. His leading aim at that time was to elevate the standard of medical 
and surgical practice. 

In 1849, when the Haverhill Union bank was organized, he was elected its 
president, and was also chosen to fill the same position in 1864, when that finan- 
cial institution became the First National bank. He held that position until 1894. 
During many years he was vice-president of the Haverhill Savings bank. 

He was present at the Chapman Hall meeting in Boston when the Republican 


became the leading surgeon and consulting physician in his vicinity. 
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party of Massachusetts was organized, and from the beginning he was in accord 
with the sentiments of that party. In 1858 and the following year he was a mem- 
ber of the executive council. He was a delegate from the Sixth district of Massa- 
chusetts to the convention which nominated Abraham Lincoln for president in 
1860, and in 1862 President Lincoln appointed him collector of internal revenue 
for the Sixth district. He held this office four years and was removed by Presi- 
dent Johnson, but in 1870 he was reappointed to thé same office by President 
Grant, and held the position five years, until 1875, when the district was consoli- 
dated with two others. In 1868 he was a member of the Massachusetts electoral 
college. 

Dr. Cogswell was always deeply interested in educational matters, and for 
more than fifty years was a member of the board of trustees of Bradford academy, 
and during the greater portion of that time he had the-entire direction of its finan- 
cial affairs. He was also a member of the board of trustees of Atkinson academy 
and of the Peabody academy of Science in Salem many years. He retired from 
the active presidency of Bradford academy seven years ago, and had since been 
president emeritus. 

August 4, 1831, Dr. Cogswell married Abigail Parker of East Bradford, now 
xroveland, Mass. Mrs. Cogswell died July 23, 1845, and December 2, 1846, he 
married Elizabéth Doane, a daughter of Elisha B. Doane of Yarmouth, Mass. He 
leaves two daughters and a son. 


HON. WILLIAM A. HEARD. 


William Andrew Heard, born at Wayland, Mass., August 25, 1827, died at 
Sandwich, April 15, 1901. 

He was the son of William and Susan (Mann) Heard. At the age of fifteen 
years he commenced work as a clerk in the store of Timothy Varney at Sandwich 
Centre, and at twenty-two commenced trade for himself in a general store in that 
place, pursuing the business successfully for twenty-eight years. 

In August, 1862, Mr. Heard enlisted in the Fourteenth New Hampshire Volun- 
teers, and upon the organization of the regiment was commissioned quartermaster ; 
becoming brigade quartermaster in November of the same year, and resigning from 
the service in September, 1863, on account of ill health. 

In the course of his long residence in Sandwich Mr. Heard held many places 
of trust. From 1859 to 1861 he was town clerk; in 1873 and 1874 he repre- 
sented the town in the legislature; from 1872 to 1887 he was treasurer of the 
Sandwich Savings bank, and from 1874 to 1887 he was clerk of the courts of Car- 
roll county. 

Mr. Heard gained an enviable reputation as a financier, and in December, 
1886, he was appointed national bank examiner for Maine and New Hampshire, 
which post he resigned in 1889, when, upon the reorganization of the bank com- 
mission, he was appointed a member of the board by Governor Goodell. 

He continued in service as a bank commissioner until August, 1893, when he 
resigned to accept the receivership of the National Bank of the Commonwealth in 
Manchester, the demoralized affairs of which institution he straightened out suc- 
cessfully, but at the cost of much vital energy, and the ultimate breaking down of 
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his health, which necessitated his resignation in 1897, after which time he lived in 
comparative retirement, and for the last few months previous to his death, which 
resulted from pneumonia, he had been confined to his house. 

Mr. Heard is survived by his wife, formerly Miss Emily M. Marston of Sand- 
wich, and by three sons, Edwin M. and William of Sandwich, and Arthur M. 
Heard of Manchester. 

WILLIAM H. DRURY. 


William Herbert Drury, a prominent lawyer of Manchester, died in that city, 
April 19, 1901. 

Mr. Drury was a native of the town of Claremont, born December 22, 1855. 
He was educated in the Claremont schools, graduating from the Stevens High 
school in 1876. He spent a year in study at St. Lawrence university, Canton, 
N. Y., and then commenced the study of law in the office of Hon. H. W. Parker 
at Claremont. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1880, and soon after located in practice in 
Epping, where he achieved success in his profession and was active in public 
affairs, serving as a member of the board of selectmen, and as a delegate in the 
constitutional convention of 1889. From Epping he removed to Derry, but was 
there but a short time, soon establishing himself in Manchester, where he had his 
home for the last ten years or more, and where he was the law partner of Robert 
J. Peaslee until the appointment of the latter to the supreme bench in 1898. In 
December last Mr. Drury became a partner of David A. Taggart and George H. 
Bingham, under the firm name of Taggart, Bingham & Drury. 

Mr. Drury was quiet and reserved in manner, strong in his convictions, and 
always faithful thereto. Politically he was a Democrat. He married, November 
21, 1888, M. Evelyn Tolles, daughter of Edwin W. Tolles of Claremont, who sur- 
vives him with two children, Ralph and Ruth. 

He was a prominent Free Mason, a past master of the lodge at Epping, and a 
member of Trinity Commandery, K. T., of Manchester. He was also a member 
of Wildey Lodge, No. 45, I. O. O. F. 


COL. J. SUMNER GOVE. 

Jonathan Sumner Gove, a native of the town of Acworth, long actively identi- 
fied with the Boston police force, died in his native town, April 19, at the age of 
about seventy-nine years, though the precise date of his birth is not given in the 
genealogy record of the Acworth town history. He was a son of Jonathan Gove 
who removed from Weare to Acworth in 1808, and was long prominent in public 
affairs, serving in the legislature, as county treasurer, and as a member of the gov- 
ernor’s staff for two terms. The young man spent his early life on his father’s 
farm and in the lumber mill which he owned at the outlet of Cold pond, and 
became quite prominent in the old state militia, becoming colonel of the Sixteenth 
regiment, when quite young. Subsequently he removed to Boston and secured an 
appointment on the police force, continuing in the service many years, and gaining 
merited promotion, but retired some years since upon a liberal pension, since 
when he has had his home in Acworth, where he had retained the ownership of 
the old homestead. 
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ZEBULON CONVERSE. 


Zebulon Converse, a well-known citizen of Cheshire county, died at his home 
in East Rindge, March 16, 1901. He was one of thirteen children of Joshua and 
Polly (Piper) Converse, and was born in the town where he died, and where he 
always resided, May 20, 1822. He was engaged in business in early life with his 
brother, Omar D., at Converseville, but subsequently engaged in box manufactur- 
ing at the east part of the town, which he continued for some time, but eventually 
sold out and took up his residence in the village of East Rindge. 

Mr. Converse was a lifelong member of the Congregational church, one of its 
strongest supporters, and clerk of the parish for a long term of years. He served 
as a member of the board of selectmen from 1851 to 1856; was a representative 
in the general court in 1862 and 1863, and a commissioner for Cheshire county 
from 1864 to 1867. He was a charter member and past master of Marshall P. 
Wilder grange of East Rindge. 

August 12, 1845, Mr. Converse married Miss Ann Mixer of Rindge, who died 
twenty years ago. Five children were the fruits of this marriage, four of whom 
died young. After the death of his first wife Mr. Converse married Mrs. Sarah 
R. Fairfield, who, with one daughter by the former, Mrs. Idella E. Gibson of 
Rindge, survives him. 

CAPT. JOSHUA BROWN. 


Capt. Joshua Brown, a well-known yacht builder of Salem, Mass., who died in 
that city, April 8, was born in the town of Greenland, in this state, March 28, 
1829. He learned the shipbuilding trade under John Carpenter, a famous ship- 
builder of Newburyport, Mass. Subsequently he engaged in the fishing business, 
and made many trips to the Grand Banks, but ultimately located in Salem, and 
was extensively engaged in shipbuilding for many years, constructing very many 
fast vessels. 

In 1888 Mr. Brown sent the schooner Henry Dennis to Alaska, he going over- 
land to the Pacific coast, where he joined her and was absent two years. He was 
a member of the Salem common council in 1872-75. He married Miss Ellen A. 
Hosmer of Nashua, who died in 1900. He leaves two sons and a daughter. 


SYLVANUS T. SARGENT. 


Sylvanus Thayer Sargent, the oldest resident of Plymouth, died in that town 
April 11, at the age of 96 years. 

Mr. Sargent was a son of Ebenezer and Prudence (Chase) Sargent, born in 
New London, February 12, 1805, and resided in that town, following the occupa- 
tion of a brickmaker until forty years of age, when he removed to Franklin. He 
subsequently resided for a time in Enfield, but later established his home in Dan- 
bury, where he resided many years, extensively engaged in farming, until 1894, 
when his second wife died, and he made his home in Plymouth with a son by his 
first wife, Herman L. Sargent. 

Mr. Sargent was a brother of the late Chief Justice Jonathan E. Sargent. He 
was an active member of the Baptist church, and was prominent in town affairs in 
Danbury, where his remains were taken for burial. He leaves two sons by his 
first wife, who was Miss Emeline Crockett of Danbury,—Herman L. of Plymouth, 
and George B. Sargent of Danbury. 


ErratuM. In the first line of the fourth stanza of the poem “In Other Days,” 


on page 269, read yore, instead of “you,” as printed. 
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